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Oyez,  0y6z!  The  Supreme  Court  is  back  in 
session  once  again.  For  a sampling  of  what  the  Justices  have  in 
store  for  criminal  justice,  see  Supreme  Court  Briefs,  Page  5. 
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New  crime  analysis  system  passes  first  test 


Py  EDWARD  DIAMOND 
While  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion continues  to  issue  its  yearly  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  concerning  the  eight 
major  crime  categories  as  reported  by 
police  agencies  from  around  the  country, 
an  alternative  system  of  crime  classifica- 
tion is  being  used  in  several  cities,  spon- 
sored by  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  (PERF)  and  funded  through 
Federal  grants. 

The  alternative  method,  called  the 
■‘Crime  Classification  System,"  is  the 
product  of  a number  of  years  of  study  by 
research  groups  and  academicians.  A 
three-month  report  based  on  information 
from  one  city  in  which  the  system  is  be- 
ing tested,  Peoria.  Illinois,  has  just  been 
published,  and  has  both  PERF  research- 
ers and  police  officials  in  Peoria  speaking 
of  it  in  glowing  terms. 

“Our  first  look  at  it  is  that  it's  going  to 
rather  revolutionize  the  way  we  (as  police 
officials)  and  people  look  at  crime 
statistics,"  Peoria  Police  Chief  Allen  An- 
drews said  in  a telephone  interview  with 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

Helping  both  police  and  public 
Gary  Hayes,  PERF's  executive  direc- 
tor. told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the 
major  finding  of  the  study  is  that  "the 
way  you  report  crime  to  the  public  can 
give  totally  different  impressions." 

Both  Hayes  and  Andrews  praised  CCS 
for  giving  police  executives  and  members 
of  the  public  better  and  more  diverse  in- 
formation from  which  they  can  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  For  the  public,  it 
may  be  a matter  of  determining  how 
serious  the  crime  picture  in  their  city  is. 
For  the  police  executive,  it  may  mean  a 
change  in  deployment  of  personnel  and 
concentration  of  resources. 

The  Peoria  CCS  system  was  funded  in- 
itially with  a $531,000  grant  from  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  (RJS|  that 
ran  through  July  1981.  Phase  II  of  the 
program  has  just  been  funded  with  an  ad- 
ditional .5400,000  from  BJS,  Hayes  said, 
and  will  run  for  14  months  starting 
August  1981. 

Both  Hayes  and  Andrews  also  cited  as 
a significant  feature  of  the  CCS  approach 
th»'  use  of  “seriousness  scoring."  a con- 
cept of  ranking  crimes  developed  by  Drs. 
Thorsten  Sollin  and  Marvin  Wolfgang  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

"It's  been  something  that's  been  ad- 
vocated for  so  long  over  the  years  by  so 
many  people  that  we  thought  we’d  take  a 
look  at  it."  Chief  Andrews  said. 

‘It’s  time  for  better  information' 

Hayes  said  Peoria  was  the  first  city  in 
which  the  police  had  used  the  seriousness 
index  for  management  reasons  or  re- 
source allocation  purposes. 

We  think  that  not  only  have  the  police 
progressed  and  evolved,  but  we  think  the 
public  has  progressed  and  become  more 


sophisticated  in  its  understanding  of 
crime,  and  we  think  it’s  time  we  give 
them  better  information  about  what  Is 
happening  with  crime."  Hayes  said. 

The  seriousness  scores  rate  each  as|>ect 
of  a particular  crime  and  assign  it  a 
numerical  value,  ranging  from  a victim 
killed  in  a particular  incident  receiving  a 
score  of  26  to  minor  injuries  receiving  a 
value  of  one. 

The  scores  are  based  on  the  fact  that,  as 
both  professors  found  in  their  research 
and  as  the  CCS  report  indicates, 
"although  various  dissimilar  popula- 
tions did  show  some  differences  in  ab- 
solute values  of  seriousness  weights 
assig^ned  to  the  same  offense,  the  ratio  of 
serioillsness  of  one  offense  compared  to 
other  offenses  across  population  groups 
was  relatively  constant." 

Hayes  said  that  the  CCS  system  in 
Peoria  showed,  for  example,  that  "they 
don't  have  very  many  serious  crimes  hap- 
pening in  Peoria.  Most  crimes  that  hap- 
pen to  the  public  (there)  are  really  not 
that  serious." 

Both  Hayes  and  Andrews  stressed, 
however,  that  what  is  important  in  the 


new  classification  system  is  not  only  that 
it  shows  the  rates  of  different  crimes,  but 
that  it  details  specifically  in  what  areas 
crimes  are  committed,  thus  enabling  the 
public  to  get  a better  overall  picture  of 
what  crimes  to  be  concerned  about. 

Victim-orieoted  statistics 

"We  re  not  trying  to  alleviate  or 
minimize  people  s fears.”  Hayes  said, 
"because  in  some  situations,  you  can 
have  a situation  which  looks  pretty  good, 
but  in  fact,  the  types  of  crimes  can  be 
really  dangerous." 

The  CCS  bases  its  reporting  system  on 
victim-oriented  statistics.  Incidents  are 
grouped  first  as  to  whether  injuries  were 
sustained  by  the  victim,  or  were  even 
threatened:  whether  the  victim  reported 
any  property  damaged,  stolen  or 
destroyed,  and  third,  those  incidents 
where  both  injury  and  loss  are  sustained. 

Finally,  the  CCS  reports  two  other 
categories:  "regulatory  events."  where 
the  harm  is  not  to  individuals,  but  to 
society  as  a whole  or  to  the  government, 
such  as  perjury,  treason  and  runaways: 
and  "incomplete  events,"  where  a crime 
is  reported  but  there  is  no  victim  or  loss. 


Specifically,  for  Peoria,  the  CCS 
statistics  show  a range  of  information 
concerning  crimes  committed  in  that 
city,  indexed  by  a number  of  methods: 

1*  In  terms  of  characterizing  the  inci- 
dent by  effect  on  the  victim  (injury  and 
loss,  injury  only,  loss  only,  regulatory 
and  incomplete),  by  lar  the  greatest 
number  of  incidents  reported  to  the 
police  fell  in  the  category  of  loss  only 
(2.487). 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  occur- 
rence. most  injuries  reported  occurred  in 
a residence  (306),  with  the  second  largest 
number.  181.  occurring  somewhere  out- 
side (property  surrounding  residence, 
property  around  a school,  a public  park  or 
playground,  .street,  highway  or  alley  or  a 
public  transit  vehicle).  Incidents  involv- 
ing loss  only  were  reported  mostly  out- 
side (748),  followed  by  residences  (732), 
and  commercial  places  (660). 

H By  far.  the  most  common  time  for  in- 
cidents was  somewhere  between  2 P.M. 
and  2 A.M.  (2,215).  Slightly  more  in- 
cidents occurred  between  2 P.M.  and  8 


P.M.  (1,155)  than  between  8 P.M.  and  2 
Continued  oo  Page  6 


Lying  down  in  a no-standing  zone 


With  horsepower  aplenty  all  around  him  on  an  Atlanta  street.  Patrolman  John  Kirkland  coofronte  his  own  horsepower  prob- 
lem after  his  horse.  Cheyenne.  feU  to  the  pavement  and  could  not  get  back  up.  Believed  to  be  ill  with  colic.  Cheyenne  was  token 
to  the  police  stables  lor  veterinary  care,  according  to  Kirkland,  a veteran  of  seven  years  in  Atlanta’s  mounted  patrol 
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UN  gears  up  for  world 
survey  of  violent  crime 

When  crime  experts  from  around  the 
world  begin  next  year  to  survey  member 
nations  of  the  United  Nations  to  deter- 
mine trends  in  violent  street  crime,  one 
major  stumbling  block  — agreement  on 
definitions  of  crimes  that  conform  to  the 
diverse  legal  backgrounds  of  the  world’s 
countries  — will  have  already  been  sur- 
mounted, due  to  the  efforts  of  crime 
scholars  from  a dozen  countries  who  met 
in  early  October  at  the  Rutgers  University 
School  of  Criminal  Justice  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations. 

Prof.  Marvin  Wolfgang,  director  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania’s  Center  for 
Studies  in  Criminology  and  Criminal  Law, 
called  the  gathering  of  world  crime  ex- 
perts, “the  most  productive  meeting  the 
United  Nations  has  had  since  1945.” 
Prof,  Wolfgang  said  the  major  accomplish- 
ment of  the  group  has  been  in  getting  the 
experts  to  agree  on  definitions  of  crimes 


that  conform  to  standards  of  English 
common  law,  Napoleonic  law,  Germanic 
law  and  Islamic  law. 

The  new  survey  is  expected  to  produce 
a better  response  from  member  countries 
to  questionnaires  that  will  be  sent  out 
late  next  year.  Results  of  the  survey, 
which  will  Investigate  crime  trends  in 
countries  from  1975  through  1979,  are 
not  due  to  be  completed  until  1983. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey,  meeting 
participants  told  the  New  York  Times,  is 
to  help  the  United  Nations  and  its  mem- 
ber nations  measure  crime  trends  and  pro- 
vide information  to  develop  crime  control 
strategies. 

An  earlier  UN-sponsored  survey,  which 
covered  1970  through  1975,  had  gen- 
erated a response  of  only  62  countries  to 
the  questionnaires.  Gerhard  O.W.  Mueller, 
the  head  of  the  United  Nations  Crime 
Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice  Branch, 
noted,  “We  had  to  develop  a new  instru- 
ment, a new  technique  for  getting  the  in- 
formation from  member  states." 
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I Reagan  war  on  drugs  called 
a placebo  by  Fla.  governor 

The  Hfayan  Administration  s war  on 
drujjs  ho-v  so  far  amounlfd  to  little  more 
I ha  n a lot  t>l  talk  and  li(  lie  action,  accord- 
ing lo  the  governor  of  the  state  many  say 
IS  worst  ravaged  by  the  flow  of  narcotics. 
The  A.ssociaUtri  Press  quoted  Florida 
(lov.  Hob  (Jraham  a.s  saying,  "We  ve 
heard  a lot  oi  talk  from  Washington,  but 
you  don't  fight  drug  .smuggling  with 
wi'rds.  You  don't  fight  illegal  activity 
with  blanks.  You've  got  to  have  live 
ammunition  and  that  costs  money.' 

(iraham,  appearing  before  the  U.S, 
Mouse  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  culled  his  home  state 
“■America's  main  drug  war  battle- 
ground." 

The  wire  service  said  the  Florida  gover- 
nor urged  Congress  to  end  the  ban  on 
spraying  marijuana  crops  in  Colombia 
and  to  provide  Army  and  Navy  support 
in  the  search  for  drug  smuggling  opera- 
tions. 

(Jraham  also  urged  more  Federal  man- 
power for  patrolling  known  drug  routes 
and  called  for  additional  Federal  sharing 
of  lax  information  on  smugglers  with 
stale  law  enforcement  officials. 

Iowa  governor  looks  to 
‘Crime  Stoppers’  program 

Plagued  by  a reported  increase  in  his 
state’s  crime  rate.  Iowa  Governor  Robert 
Ray  ha.s  announced  a series  of  state  pro- 
grams, grants  and  legislative  initiatives  to 
help  stem  the  tide. 

Included  in  the  governor's  package, 
which  he  announced  in  Des  Moines  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Governor’s  Con- 
ference on  Crime  Prevention,  are: 

tGrants  of  up  to  $1,000  to  be  offered 
to  communities  that  provide  “innovative 
juvenile  crime  prevention  programs,”  ac- 
cording to  a United  Press  International  re- 
port. The  wire  service  said,  in  addition, 
that  smaller  organizational  grants  will  be 
given  to  80  communities  to  help  them  in 
starting  narcotics  abuse  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

iA  statewide  “Crime  Stoppers”  pro- 
gram, similar  to  the  programs  set  up  in 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  and  dozens 
of  other  states  and  localities  nationwide, 
will  be  established  in  Iowa,  along  with  a 
toll-free  telephone-  number  for  citizens 
who  can  provide  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials with  information  about  crimes 
that  have  occurred. 

tBlDs  given  to  the  state  legislature 
for  a Drug  Profit  Uw  that  will  enable 
Iowa  state  officials  to  seize  and  keep  all 


money  used  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
illegal  narcotics. 

Other  bills  to  be  given  to  the  state 
legislature  include  proposals  to  allow 
judges  to  double  or  triple  fines  levied  In 
drug  cases,  as  well  as  a bill  that  will  create 
a Criminal  Justice  Improvement  Fund. 

In  announcing  his  series  of  initiatives 
at  the  crime  prevention  meeting.  Gov. 
Ray  said  he  was  especially  concerned 
about  the  impact  narcotics  and  alcohol 
were  having  on  the  rate  of  juvenile  crime. 
Ray  cited  state  statistics  that  show  that 
40  percent  of  all  serious  crime  in  the  state 
last  year  was  committed  by  individuals 
under  the  age  of  18. 

He  said  community  service  officers  in 
the  state's  Department  of  Public  Safety 
will  be  available  to  help  local  com- 
munities in  establishing  crime  prevention 
programs.  Ray  also  said  support  will  be 
increased  for  undercover  narcotics  inves- 
tigations by  the  Division  of  Criminal  In- 
vestigation. 

Casey  steps  up  to  bat 
as  lACP's  new  6th  VP 

Those  who  lollow  the  coinings  and  go- 
ings of  till-  hicr.irchy  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiels  of  Police  should  gel 
used  t<»  ih.-  name  of  Nashville  Police 
Chief  .loe  I).  Casey  — in  1987.  he's  going 
to  he  that  organization's  pre.sident. 

Casey  moved  into  line  for  this  spot  by 
winning  the  I ACP's  sixth  vice  presiden- 
cy at  the  group's  recent  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  Me  had  to  do  it  in  a runoff 
against  Chief  Charles  Reynolds  of  Dover, 
New  Hampshire.  .*5incc  neither  of  the  two 
was  able  to  get  a majority  of  the  votes  in 
the  four-person  field  that  the  organiza- 
tion originally  had  to  choose  from. 

Contacted  by  Law  Enforcement  News 
following  his  election.  Casey  was 
restrained  in  his  victory  statement  and 
full  of  praise  for  his  opponents. 

"I  knew  I had  a hard  race  to  run." 
Casey  said.  "I  was  running  against  some 
well-qualified  candidates." 

Casey  will  begin  serving  his  term  as 
sixth  vice  president  of  lACP  this  year 
and  will  annually  move  up  one  rung  in  the 


vice  presidential  ladder  until  1987.  when 
he  is  slated  to  become  president  of  the 
group.  Leadership  of  lACP  changes 
hands  approximately  every  12  months, 
although  this  year,  due  to  a scheduling 
abberration,  the  term  of  office  will  be  14 
months  for  Col.  James  Damos  of  Univer- 
sity City,  Missouri. 

Chief  Casey  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion in  the  Nashville  Police  Department 
since  November  1973.  He  began  as  a 
patrolman  in  that  city's  force  in  1951  — 
"30  years  ago  in  November"  ~ and  lives 
in  Nashville  with  his  wife.  He  is  the 
father  of  four  daughters  and  a son,  and 
the  grandfather  of  four. 

Chief  Casey  said  that  papers  he  is  re- 
quired to  file  with  the  lACP  elections 
committee  show  that  he  spent  fairly  close 
to  the  $8500  spending  limit  to  get  elected 
to  the  lACP  vice  president's  slot. 

Noting  that  he  had  campaigned  on  a 
hard  "law  and  order"  platform,  Casey 
.said  he  ran  on  a pledge  to  "repre-seni 
every  iioiice  officer  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try. but  throughout  the  world." 

The  speech  President  Reagan  made 
before  the  chiefs  at  the  lACP  convention 
made  a favorable  impression  on  Chief 
Casey. 

The  President,  I ihink.  came  out  and 
said  things  that  needed  to  be  said,  and  I 
have  been  saying  most  of  the  things  tlie 
President  has  said  lor  several  months 
now.  I ve  been  all  over  Tennessee  making 
speeches  to  civic  groups. 

"I  think  he  hit  it  right  on  the  head  as  to 
what's  happening  to  us  in  this  country 
and  that  something  has  to  be  done  about 
it."  Casev  said. 


What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

Law  Enforcement  News  wel- 
comes input  from  its  readers. 
Letters  to  the  editor  or  contribu- 
tions to  LEN's  "Public  Forum” 
section  should  be  addressed  to; 
LEN,  444  W.  56th  Street.  New 
York,  NY  10019. 
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LAPD  embattled  over  deadly  force,  buoget 


Gates  blasts  Police  Foundation  study 
of  LA ’s  officer-shooting  probe  practices 


Call  it  an  old-fashioned  East-West 
rivalry.  Call  it  a renewal  of  a personal 
feud  between  two  men  who  are.  to  put  it 
in  words  one  of  them  used,  “not  on  the 
best  of  terms'  Call  it  a basic  dispute  over 
how  police  departments  should  in- 
vestigate complaints  against  them- 
selves. 

Whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  Los 
Angeles  Police  Chief  Daryl  Gates  and 
Police  Foundation  president  Patrick 
Murphy  have  locked  horns  over  the 
results  of  a Police  Foundation  study  of 


shootings. 

The  foundation  study  called  for  the 
retention  of  the  district  attorney's 
Operation  Rollout  procedure,  giving  the 
team  “complete  freedom  of  movement  at 
all  scenes  of  officer-involved  shootings." 
and  recommended  the  replacement  of 
Lieut.  Charles  Higbie,  head  of  the 
LAPD's  officer-involved  shooting  unit, 
with  a rotating  group  of  investigators,  a 
procedure  already  used  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  sheriff  s office. 

The  study  also  urged  that  the  D.A.  s 


Compromise  cost-cutting  plan  to  civilian, ze 
10  top  uniformed  siots  through  attrition 


LAPD  Chief  Daryl  Gates 
the  LAPD  that  found  the  department  to 
be  lacking  in  its  cooperation  with  the 
local  district  attorney's  handling  of 
officer-involved  shootings. 

Gates,  quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  called  the  report.  'non-objective. 
one-sided,  outdated;  it  is  typical  of  the 
Police  Foundation." 

The  foundation  study  accused  the 
LAPD  of  hampering  investigations  and 
not  cooperating  fully  with  the  LA  district 
attorney  s “Operation  Rollout.  " the  pro- 
ject that  investigates  officer-related 

Badge  number  R2-D2. . . 


Patrick  V.  Murphy 

Rollout  team  be  allowed  to  observe  police 
interviews  of  civilian  witnesses  and  to  in- 
terview police  witnesses,  rather  than  be- 
ing kept  away  as  is  the  case  now. 

Much  of  the  department's  rebuttal  to 
the  foundation  concerns  the  time  frame 
covered  by  the  study.  LA  County 
District  Attorney  John  Van  de  Kamp 
quoted  in  the  Times,  said.  "Someone  said 
it's  an  historical  snapshot,  and  that  may 
be  about  right." 

But  the  district  attorney  said  that  the 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Denver  adds  robot  cop 


Police  officials  in  Denver  may  have 
found  a solution  to  cutting  down  injuries 
suffered  by  officers  hit  in  the  line  of  duty, 
to  say  nothing  of  saving  money  on  pen- 
sion funds  — they  've  introduced  the  first 
police  robot  on  the  force. 

The  "remote  mobile  investigation 
unit  is  a 230-pound  robot  that  moves  on 
six  wheels  and  is  connected  by  cable  to  a 
handcart  control  device  operated  by 
human  officers.  The  cable  can  extend  for 
200  feet  to  the  handcart  operating  unit, 
which  receives  television  pictures  and 
has  a spotlight  for  night  work. 

The  unit,  designed  by  the  Scar- 
borough. Canada,  firm  of  Pedsco  Canada 
Ltd.,  includes  such  features  asa  remotely 
controlled  "hand  ' capable  of  picking  up 
objects  as  heavy  as  70  pounds,  according 
to  the  manufacturers. 

Police  officials  were  reluctant  to  reveal 
too  many  of  the  machine's  capabilities  to 
inquiring  reporters,  fearing  that 
criminals  who  read  the  papers  may  get 
too  quick  a jump  on  how  to  make  end 
runs  around  the  wired  officer.  “They  will 
find  out  (about  the  robot's  capabilities) 
soon  enough."  Police  Department  bomb 


squad  supervisor  Bob  Shaughnessy  told 
the  Denver  Post. 

Bu  t officials  said  the  machine  would  be 
invaluable  in  handling  explosives  and 
dangerous  materials  and  could,  upon 
electronic  command,  open  packages  and 
suitcases. 

Also  included  among  the  robot's 
special  features  are  a listening  device 
similar  to  a doctor's  stethoscope,  which 
will  enable  police  officers  to  gauge  the 
sound  of  a ticking  bomb,  and  the  capacity 
for  X-ray  equipment,  enabling  operators 
to  "see"  into  the  packages. 

Officials  plan  to  use  their  electronic 
friend  for  firefighting  as  well.  Bob  Peder- 
son, president  of  Pedsco  Canada,  said  the 
robot  can  be  equipped  with  a device  that 
will  shoot  foam  at  fires  that  are  judged 
too  dangerous  for  humans  to  go  near. 

The  company  president  said  the  unit 
was  designed  with  the  help  of  experts 
from  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  The  machine's  cost  of  $ 1 5.000  was 
defrayed  through  contributions  of  area 
businessmen  who  asked  to  remain 
anonymous,  according  to  police  depart- 
ment officials. 


Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Daryl  Gates, 
embattled  by  critics  from  both  within 
and  without  his  city,  now  must  contend 
with  a new  plan  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Commission  that  calls  for  cutting 
or  civilianizing  the  jobs  of  two  of  his  nine 
deputy  chiefs  and  eight  of  his  20  com- 
manders. 

The  chief,  however,  is  already  on  re- 
cord in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  calling 
the  commission’s  plan  “reasonable,” 
saying  it  shows  “a  commendable  restraint 
and  wisdom.” 

The  reason  for  Gates’  words  of  praise 
is  that  the  commission’s  latest  plan  is  a 
compromise  between  a plan  the  chief  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  LAPD  management 
ranks  and  the  earlier  recommendations  of 
a City  Administrative  Office  audit,  a doc- 
ument Gates  had  once  thrown  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  startled  reporters  and 
stepped  on  several  times. 

The  management  audit  had  called  for 
the  elimination  or  civilianizalion  of  four 
out  of  the  nine  deputy  chiefs,  five  of  20 
commanders  and  33  of  79  captains. 

Gates  responded  with  his  own  plan 
calling  for  the  elimination  of  one  cap- 
tain’s job  and  the  downgrading  of  11  cap- 
tain’s positions  to  lieutenants,  Critics  of 
the  chief’s  proposal  said  that  under  Gates’ 
plan  salary  costs  might  actually  have 
risen,  since  lieutenants  are  eligible  for 
overtime  pay  while  captains  are  not. 

The  commission’s  plan,  which  calls  for 
all  cuts  to  occur  through  attrition,  must 
still  be  approved  by  both  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  and  the  City  Council  as  part  of 
an  overall  budget  scheme.  The  proposed 
cuts  are  to  take  effect  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Commission  members  said  its  proposal 


would  save  the  department  and  tlu-  city 
$8.2  million  dollars  a year  when  full'  im- 
plemented in  the  next  five  years  The 
commission  estimated  the  savings  < ould 
be  used  to  put  240  more  patrol  offic<  rs  on 
the  street  through  a combination  of  over- 
time for  existing  officers  and  hiring  ad- 
ditional cops. 

That  estimate  was  challenged  by  Chief 
Gates,  who  said  any  additional  savings  as 
a result  of  the  plan  would  probably  be 
eaten  away  by  additional  budget  cuts. 
The  force,  which  had  been  authorized  at 
7,411  officers  before  Proposition  13  was 
approved  in  1978,  has  seen  its  strength  re- 
duced by  246  officers  since  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  tax-reduction  initiative. 

Gates  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that 
he  opposes  any  cuts  in  deputy  chiefs  or 
comniandiTs  and  warned  that  the  lo.ss  <tf 
top  management  personnel  would  result 
in  a “leaderless”  department,  one  that  is 
prone  to  corruption  and  ineffective  in 
handling  events  requiring  coordinated  law 
enforcement  action. 

Under  the  commission’s  plan,  the  de- 
puty chiefs  in  charge  of  the  vehicle  fleet 
and  financial  planning  will  be  replaced 
with  civilians.  It  also  calls  for  eliminating 
the  jobs  handled  by  seven  commanders 
and  replacing  i>ne  other  commander, 
civilianizing  the  jobs  of  five  captains  in 
technical  areas  such  as  computer  opera- 
tions, eliminating  one  captain’s  position 
and  downgrading  11  other  captain  slots 
to  lieutenant. 

The  commission’s  proposal,  however, 
would  still  leave  intact  the  present  depart- 
ment system  under  which  a deputy  chief 
heads  each  of  the  department’s  four  geo- 
graphic areas. 


New  Orleans  waits  till  11th  hour 
to  settle  police-hiring  bias  suit 


As  Law  Enforcement  News  was  going 
to  press,  it  was  announced  that  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  out  of  court  — the 
day  trial  was  to  have  begun  — in  an  eight- 
year-old  lawsuit  charging  discrimination 
in  the  hiring  and  promotion  practices  of 
the  New  Orleans  Police  Department. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  reported 
the’  terms  of  the  settlement,  said  the  pro- 
visions included  the  following: 

i The  city  will  create  30  new  posi- 
tions for  black  police  sergeants.  Twelve 
blacks  will  be  promoted  to  lieutenant, 
two  to  captain  and  one  to  major, 

1 Blacks  in  the  police  department  will 
be  promoted  on  “an  accelerated  basis” 
until  they  constitute  half  of  all  ranks,  and 
the  city  has  agreed  in  the  future  to  "pro- 
mote blacks  and  whites  on  a oneto-one 
basis."  The  agreement  also  says  that  the 
proportion  of  black  officers  at  the  rank  of 
sergeant  and  above  cannot  exceed  their 
representation  among  the  lower  ranks. 

1 A new  entrance  examination  will  be 
devised  under  the  guidance  of  one  psy- 
chologist hired  by  the  city  and  psycho- 
logists hired  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  were 
represented  in  their  suit  by  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  Inc. 

1 Two  more  black  instructors  will  be 
hired  for  the  Police  Academy,  raising  the 
number  of  blacks  on  the  12-member  staff 
to  four. 

i The  number  of  blacks  hired  after 
training  in  the  academy  will  equal  the 


proportion  of  the  number  of  blacks  that 
pass  the  entrance  examination  for  the 
academy. 

iThe  city  of  New  Orleans,  according 
to  the  Times  report,  has  “agreed  to  inten- 
sify its  efforts  to  hire  black  policemen, 
through  recruitment  at  high  schools  and 
at  community  meetings  and  has  ^reed  to 
open  police  application  centers  in  black 
neighborhoods.” 

iA  hiring  freeze,  which  had  Iced  the 
New  Orleans  department  since  last 
November,  was.  in  effect,  lifted  with  the 
announcement  that  eight  white  officers 
will  be  promoted  to  fill  current  vacancies 
for  sergeant. 

Monetary  payment  to  the  plaintiffe, 
who,  according  to  court  papers,  are  “all 
black  persons  who  have  applied  for  but 
were  denied  employment  as  patrolmen,” 
will  be  determined  later.  Under  terms  of 
the  agreement,  payment  could  come  in 
one  of  two  forms:  either  $250,000  in 
back  pay  and  an  “unspecified”  additional 
amount  in  pension  adjustments  to  the 
entire  group  of  plaintiffs,  or  a total  award 
of  $300,000  to  those  bringing  suit. 

The  issue  of  pay  was  reportedly  one  of 
the  major  factors  in  prodding  both  sides 
to  come  to  terms  before  the  case  reached 
trial.  The  city  might  have  wound  up 
paying  millions  more  dollan  in  claims  had 
the  plaintiffs  won  their  case  in  court. 

Ronald  Wilson,  an  NAACP  lawyer  re- 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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^^'■”'■"9  « Presidential  pat  on  the  back 


Into  the  proverbial  hot  seat  as  police 
chief  of  Saltsburg,  Pennsylvania,  goes 
Bruce  Nordmark,  a former  officer  with 
the  Vondergrift  police  department,  who 
says  catching  those  responsible  for  a rash 
of  mysterious  fires  is  one  of  his  major 
goals. 

"We  re  working  on  the  case,"  Nord- 
mark told  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
"He  will  be  caught." 

Two  police  chiefs  have  quit  in  the  last 
two  years,  but  the  Pittsburgh  paper  says 
the  town's  list  of  unsolved  crimes  was  not 
the  rt'aaon  for  either  of  the  two  leaving. 

According  to  the  Post-Gazette, 
however,  the  outburst  of  crime  "has 
many  of  the  village  s 1.000  residents  on 
edge." 


Sallsburg's  Borough  Council  was 
unable  to  find  a local  resident  who 
wanted  the  police  chief's  job  or  who  had 
the  necessary  credentials  for  the  posi- 
tion. the  paper  reported. 

Among  the  major  crimes  unsolved  in 
the  town  are  a fire  last  July  that  gutted 
Saltsburg's  police  station,  including  all 
of  its  records.  The  town's  police  car  was 
stolen  in  August  from  the  front  yard  of 
former  acting  Police  Chief  Terry  Troup. 
Equipment  in  the  car  was  stolen  and  the 
charred  remains  were  found  at  a farm. 
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While  trying  to  discourage  Michael 
Buchanan,  a distraught  1 7-year-<ild,  from 
jumping  off  a Bowery  flophouse  roof. 
New  York  City  police  officer  William  Pox 
must  have  thought  at  times.  "The  only 
thing  separating  this  boy  from  the  pave- 
ment are  my  words.  " 

Fox.  a 35-ycDr-nld  bachelor  who  lives 
on  Staten  Island,  wound  up  persuading 
the  boy  not  to  jump  and  was  given  tem- 
porary custody  of  the  youth  by  a New 
York  Family  Court. 

The  officer  also  received  a few  words 
for  himself,  written  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  his  letter  to  Fox,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times.  Presi- 
den  t Reagan  said, ' ' How  inspiring  to  read 
about  your  humanity  and  determination 


to  save  a young  man  filled  with  de.spair. 
Nancy  and  1 waul  to  tell  you  of  our  deep 
admiration  for  your  ail  of  sleadfastncss 
to  save  Mil-had." 

I he  boy  has  also  had  an  educational 
Irust  fund  set  up  for  him  by  the  New 
York  Patri'lmen  s Benevolent  Ass<H-ia- 
lion,  with  Uie  aid  of  lonti  iliulions  fn>ni 
all  over  the  foimtrv. 
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Washington’s  a hero 

No  one  has  to  tell  Chicago  police  of- 
ficer Louis  Washington  that  being  a cop 
is  a 24  hour-a-day  occupation.  On  March 
9,  while  driving  off-duty.  Washington,  a 
28-year  veteran  of  the  Chicago  force,  saw 
a man  holding  a gun  to  a woman’s  head. 
When  the  woman  struggled  free  and  be- 
gan to  run,  the  offender  fired  at  the  wo- 
man, apparently  wounding  her. 

Washington  jumped  out  of  his  car  and 
ran  to  the  woman,  who  was  being  hit  by 
her  attacker.  Announcing  that  the  was  a 
police  officer,  Washington  suddenly  faced 
a hail  of  bullets  from  the  offender.  Wash- 
ington waited  until  the  area  was  clear  of 
innocent  bystanders  and  then  returned 
the  fire.  In  the  ensuing  melee,  the  officer 
suffered  a series  of  lacerations  and  contu- 
sions and  had  his  right  eardrum  per- 
forated. Despite  his  injuries,  the  officer 
was  still  able  to  assist  back-up  units  in  the 
capture  and  arrest  of  the  offender. 

For  his  act  of  heroism,  Washington 
has  been  awarded  Chicago’s  highest 
commendation  for  bravery,  the  Carter 
Harrison  Award,  at  a special  ceremony 
October  6 in  the  Chicago  City  Council 
chambers. 

Sleuths  laud  top  cop 

The  Society  of  Professional  Investiga- 
toR  doffed  its  organizational  hat  lecently 
to  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment’s Chief  of  Detectives,  James  Sulli- 
van. selecting  him  as  the  group’s  Man  of 
the  Year. 

The  award  dates  back  26  years  to  the 
first  such  honor  given  to  the  late  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  when  he  was  Chief  Counsel 
for  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  and  Man- 
agement Field.  Since  then,  local,  county, 
state  and  Federal  officials  have  been  cited 
by  the  society. 

Sheriff  on  hot  seat 

The  heat  is  on  for  Londoun  County 
Sheriff  Donald  L.  Lacy,  who  has  an- 
nounced he  will  step  aside  from  his  post 
while  being  investigated  by  Virginia  of- 
ficials on  charges  of  misconduct  and 
possible  criminal  activity,  according  to 
recent  stories  appearing  in  ttu> 
Washington  Post. 

The  Post  said  one  county  official,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  revealed  that 
the  charges  "involved  misuse  of  sheriff's 
employees,  charges  that  Lacy  often  fails 
to  show  up  for  work  and  charges  concern- 
ing Lacy's  personal  life." 

The  embattled  34-year  old  Republican, 
who  stunned  local  politicians  21  months 
ago  when  he  upset  Democratic  incum- 
bent Robert  Legard.  a 1 6-year  veteran,  in 
the  race  for  the  sheriff's  spot,  has  heated- 
ly denied  any  impropriety  and  has  vowed 
not  to  resign.  His  attorney.  John  Moor- 
cones,  called  the  charges  "just  extremely 
malicious  rumors  and  they're  not  true.' 

Lacy  told  the  Washington  Post  the 
j allegations  are  "just  politics.  " 

I Each  day  I hear  something  new."  Lacv 
t said. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Following  the  tra- 
dition  of  nearly  two 
r centuries,  the  Sup- 

^ Court  began  its 

J new  term  on  the 
Monday  in  Oc- 
^ - tober.  Appearing  be- 

low are  several  cases 
of  special  interest  to 
low  enforcement  of- 
ficials. which  appeared  on  the  Court's 
docket  at  the  start  of  the  1981-82  ses- 
sion. 

Search  and  Seizure 

I (Ji‘iu‘r«l  Tyrom-  C.  Fahncr 

ri  of  Illinois,  along  with  four  attorneys 
of  the  State  Attorney’s  Office,  have  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  to  determine  whether 
the  mother  of  a criminal  defendant  had 
the  authority  to  allow  police  to  search  a 
garage  which  she  had  rented  to  her  son. 

Specifically,  the  state  requested  a re- 
view of  a case  decided  by  the  First  Dis- 
trict. Illinois.  Appellate  Court,  which  de- 
termined that  even  though  the  defen- 
dant's mother  in  fact  owned  and  retained 
a key  to  the  garage  she  lacked  authority 
to  give  the  police  her  key  so  that  they 


Federal  authorities  have  found  support  in 
the  courts  for  employing  only  the  reason- 
sble-suspicion  test  to  detain  at  an  airport, ' 


could  perform  a search  of  the  premises. 
In  reaching  that  decision,  the  appellate 
court  noted  that  the  mother  had  rented 
the  garage  to  her  son  for  over  six  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  the  exclusive 
use. 

The  question  which  Attorney  General 
Fahner  has  put  before  the  Court  is 
whether  the  mother's  consent  to  the 
search  was  legally  sufficient  to  allow  the 
items  seized  to  be  admitted  at  the  de- 
fendant’s trial,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
police  officer  who  conducted  the  search 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mother 
lacked  full  authority  to  the  use  of  all  her 
property,  including  the  garage.  (Dlinoisv. 
Borlmink.  No.  HI-291,  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari filed  August  7. 1981.) 

Airport  Oetentlort 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  courts 


Model  guidelines  drafted  for 
probing  officer  misconduct  cases 


By  EDWARD  DIAMOND 
After  a series  of  heated,  often  emo- 
tional meetings  among  members  of  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum, 
capped  by  a two-hour  debate  at  last 
month's  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  New 
Orleans,  the  Washington,  D.C.-based  law 
enforcement  think-tank  has  issued  a 
"model  policy  statement  ’ on  how  police 
departments  should  handle  instances  of 
officer  misconduct. 

The  statement  calls  for  police  agencies 
to  investigate  all  instances  of  officer 
misconduct,  the  issuance  of  an  official 
agency-written  directives  manual  for 
each  department  s officers  on  all  aspects 
of  police  work,  an  annual  report  on 
department  misconduct  tobedistributed 
to  members  of  the  public  and  the  press 
(excluding  names  of  accused  officers), 
and  a formalized  structure  within  each 
department  for  hearing  complaints, 
determining  their  validity  and  notifying 
each  complainant  that  an  outcome  has 
been  reached, 

Gary  Hayes,  PERF's  executive  direc- 
tor. told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the 
final  statement  is  an  attempt  to  balance 
the  rights  of  citizens  who  feel  they  have 
been  wronged  by  the  police,  the  needs  of 
the  department  to  conduct  proper  inter- 
nal investigations  and  the  rights  of  of- 
ficers not  to  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
"frivolous"  complaints. 

"You  don’t  want  to  bring  in  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  investigative  process 
where  there’s  really  no  substance  to  (the 
complaint)."  Hayes  said. 

The  idea  for  the  officer  misconduct 
statement  originally  began  as  a proposal 
by  PERF’s  new  president.  San  Diego 
Sheriff  John  F.  Duffy,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  PERF’s  Forum  Committee, 
a group  of  police  executives  who  decide 
routinely  to  bring  issues  of  importance 
before  the  group’s  membership. 

Other  members  of  the  Forum  Commit- 
tee include  Seattle  Police  Chief  Patrick 
Filzsimons.  Miami  Police  Chief  Kenneth 
I.  Harms  and  Charlotte  Police  Chief 


Mack  M.  Vines. 

’T  was  the  one  who  suggested  that  we 
use  this  particular  issue.  ’ Duffy  said  in  a 
recent  telephone  interview. 

PERF  director  Hayes  said  that  the 
group’s  members  argued  about  the 
meaning  of  the  statement,  with  some 
chiefs  voicing  the  opinion  that  their  state 
laws,  collective  bargaining  agreements 
and  civil  service  laws  would  prohibit 
them  from  duplicating  the  exact  rules  in 
the  statement. 

"This  (statement)  is  what  you  would 
like  to  see  in  the  ideal  world.  " Hayes  said, 
referring  to  the  final  draft  of  the  model 
policy.  “But  they  couldn’t  understand 
that  and  as  a result  we  kept  getting  tangl- 
ed up  in  references  to  state  law  and  collec- 
tive bargaining." 

Not  all  of  the  disagreement  among 
PERF  members  was  a matter  of  seman 
tics,  however.  There  was  genuine  discord 
among  police  chiefs  assembled  in  New 
Orleans  over  such  issues  as  requiring 
polygraph  tests  of  officers  accused  of 
misconduct,  having  departments  notify 
complainants  of  the  specific  results  of 
department  hearings  on  misconduct,  and 
having  maximum  penalties  spelled  out  in 
the  policy  statement  for  different  in- 
stances of  misconduct. 

“In  this  business,  trying  to  get.  in  a 
large  roundtable,  consensus  on  several 
items  is  very  difficult."  Sheriff  Duffy 
conceded.  "I  would  have  preferred  in  a 
couple  of  (instances)  to  have  seen  a little 
stronger  statement,  but  it’s  better  to 
have  a policy  in  some  form  than  not  have 
one  at  all.  ’ 

Compromise  language  in  the  final 
policy  draft  allows  discretion  on  the  part 
of  each  police  chief  as  to  whether  the 
specifics  of  each  case’s  outcome  are  to  be 
given  to  citizens  who  originally  filed  com- 
plaints, whether  or  not  polygraph  tests 
are  to  be  required  of  accused  officers,  and 
eliminating  maximum  penalties  for  each 
offense  noted  ■ i the  model  policy  state- 
ment. 

Sheriff  Duffy  used  his  own  department 
Continued  on  Page  12 


have  liberalized  the  probable  cause  test 
which  law  enforcement  officials  have 
traditionally  used  to  determine  if  grounds 
exist  to  make  an  arrest.  In  fact,  to  com- 
bat the  very  serious  problem  of  drug  traf- 
ficking across  state  lines,  Federal  author- 
ities have  found  support  in  the  courts  for 
employing  only  the  “reasonable  suspi- 
cion” test  to  detain  a suspect  at  an  air- 
port. 

The  most  recent  sanction  of  the  “rea- 
sonable suspicion”  test  came  from  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Qrcuit.  In 
that  case,  the  appellate  court  ruled  that 
agents  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration had  the  authority  to  detain  an  air- 
line passenger’s  suitcase  for  one  hour 
while  the  agents  awaited  the  arrival  of  a 
drug-sniffing  dog.  The  appellate  court  de- 
termined that  reasonable  suspicion  ex- 
isted for  the  detention  of  the  luggage  to 
prevent  the  disposal  of  the  drugs,  since 
the  passenger  had  exhibited  very  nervous 
behavior  and  had  made  a false  statement 
to  the  authorities  that  the  suitcase  had 
been  searched  earlier  in  the  day  in  Miami. 

Private  counsel  retained  by  the  pas- 
senger whose  luggage  was  detained  has 
requested  the  Supreme  Court  to  review. 


among  other  things,  whether  reasonable 
suspicion  alone,  without  probable  cause, 
is  sufficient  under  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment to  detain  an  air  traveler’s  luggage 
for  an  hour,  which  may  cause  him  to 
either  miss  another  flight  or  to  lose  tem- 
porary possession  of  personal  effects. 
(West  V.  United  States.  No.  81-307.  peti- 
tion  for  certiorari  filed  August  14, 1981.) 
Electronic  Beepers 

In  an  unrelated  drug  case,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  sitting  cn 
banc  - with  all  the  qualified  judges  par- 
ticipating — ruled  that  "reasonable  suspi- 
cion” of  drug-related  criminal  activity  is  a 
sufficient  basis  to  support  the  installation 
and  monitoring  by  police  of  an  electronic 
tracking  “beeper”  on  the  exterior  of  an 
automobile  which  was  parked  in  a public 
place. 

Three  privulely-retaincd  Allunlii  iil- 
torneys  asked  the  Court  to  determine  if 
the  warrantless  monitoring  of  the  suspect 
by  electronic  tracking  “beeper.”  based 
on  no  more  than  “reasonable  suspicion,” 
violated  the  defendant’s  Fourth  Amend- 
ment rights.  (Michael  v.  United  States, 
No.  81-112,  petition  for  certiorari  filed 
July  10, 1981.) 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

Mon  . FrJ  . 9 - 5.  seven  weeks  commencing 
October  5,  1981.  For  informailnn,  call: 
John  Fitrgerald.  (212)  344-2626.  82 
Beaver  Street.  New  York,  NY  10005. 
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Th9  ABC^s  of  CCS: 


Peoria  takes  a look  behind  its  crime  statistics 


Continued  from  Page  1 two  other  cities,  yet  to  be  selected,  will 

A.M.  (1.060).  but  the  greater  number  of  also  be  getting  the  CCS  treatment, 
injuries  was  reported  during  the  latter  Andrews  said  that  the  possibility  of 
time  period  (246).  the  CCS  method  being  used  as  an  even- 

11  When  an  injury  is  noted,  the  most  lual  replacement  for  the  FBI’s  Uniform 
common  report  is  of  a minor  injury.  A Crime  Reports  was  “so  far  down  the  road 
minor  injury  i.s  described  by  the  study  as  it  verges  on  not  even  being  worthwhile 
when  "the  victim  (has)  suffered  a talking  about.  ' Hayes  noted,  however, 
physical  injury  of  some  kind  but  there  is  that  it  is  “fairly  well  known”  that  BJS  is 
no  indication  that  the  injury  is  serious,  in  the  process  of  asking  for  a reexamina- 
The  injury  requires  only  first  aid  treat-  tion  of  its  own  method  of  gathering 
ment  or  does  not  require  any  immediate  statistics,  and  that  one  of  the  sources  it 
treatment  at  all.”  will  be  looking  at  for  methods  of 

The  number  of  minor  injuries  reported  generating  additional  statistical  data 
for  the  three-month  period  was  441.  of  will  be  the  results  of  the  PERF  studies, 
which  57  were  incidents  in  which  both  in-  Chief  Andrews  said  that  as  far  as  his 
jury  and  loss  of  property  took  place,  city  was  concerned,  the  CCS  procedure 
f Most  property  reported  stolen,  had  not  yet  been  integrated  into  the 
damaged  or  destroyed  in  incidents  fell  in-  police  department.  He  said  the  system 
to  the  under  $10  category,  with  813  currently  in  use  in  Peoria  is  much  larger 
such  incidents.  Of  these,  the  greatest  than  the  microcomputer  used  by  CCS. 
number.  790,  were  “loss  only  ’ incidents.  "We  enter  a tremendous  amount  of 
1 The  mean  seriousness  score,  defined  data  from  our  reports  into  our  computer 
in  the  report  as  the  “arithmetic  average  now.”  Andrews  said,  "So  in  effect,  theex- 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  serious-  periment  meant  a duplicated  clerical  ef- 
ness  by  the  number  of  victimizations,”  fort.” 

for  Peoria  during  this  time  period  was  The  CCS  data,  Andrews  explained. 
2.09.  A score  of  1 is  the  lowest  serious-  were  fed  into  a smaller  microcomputer 
ness  number  which  is  still  noted  on  the  operating  independently  of  the  larger 

computer  Peoria  now  uses.  "In  our  case  it 
Peoria  was  originally  used  in  the  study,  would  take  either  revision  of  our  com- 
PERF  director  Hayes  noted,  “because  puter  program  or  a decision  to  use  the 
we  thought  it  was  a fairly  representative  stand-alone  independent  micro  (compu- 
medium-sized  city.  " and  also  for  "the  in-  ter)  in  a redundant  kind  of  operation." 
teresl  and  the  commitment  of  the  chief.  ' An  additional  clerk  was  hired  for  filing 
HayessaidlhatboththePeoriaandColo-  data  into  the  CCS  computer,  the  chief 
rado  Springs  police  departments  have  said. 

been  awarded  Phase  II  grants  from  the  The  Peoria  chief  also  said  that  theCCS 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  In  addition,  format  uses  a system  of  entering  crimes 
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A sample  statistical  breakdown  from  the  three-month  field  test  of  CCS  in  Peoria 
The  classification  system  also  included  analyses  of  place  and  time  of  occurrence 
seriousness  of  offense,  weapons  used,  injuries  sustained  and  victim-offender  relation 

ship,  among  others. 


into  the  computer  that  is  known  as  the 
ABCR  (Attribute-Based  Crime  Report) 
method.  This  allows,  Andrews  said, 
“relatively  untrained  and  certainly  un- 
sophisticated persons  in  the  law  and 
crime  language. . .toenterattributesinto 
the  computer  and  the  computer  will  use 
algorithms  to  classify  the  crime. 

Relieving  Sergeants’  Load 
"That  offers  a great  attraction  to  us  for 
consistency  and  reliability  purposes," 
Andrews  added,  "to  relieve  our  sergeants 
of  that  clerical  load,  which,  in  our  case,  is 
a centralized  position  but  goes  on  around 
the  clock,  and  thatcan  cause  quite  a drain 
on  their  working  time." 


Andrews  said  he  was  definitely  op- 
timistic about  the  system’s  future  in 
Peoria. 

"I  think  there’s  no  question  we’ll  prob- 
ably implement  it  permanently  when  the 
rese^irch  project  is  over."  the  chief  noted. 
"We  re  certainly  not  going  to  use 
everything  that's  been  tried  or  that’s  go- 
ing to  be  tried  in  future  phases.  But  it’s  a 
heck  of  a big  improvement  over  numbers 
that  aren't  too  useful  managerially  right 
now." 

Andrews  said  that  "now  comes  maybe 
the  much  more  difficult  part  of  trying  to 
decide  how  to  use  it  and  how  to  present  it 
and  how  to  communicate  it  to  people.” 


New  Orleans  settles  police  bias 
lawsuit;  back  pay  still  an  issue 


Continued  from  Page  3 
presenting  the  plaintiffs,  told  the  Times, 
“We  haven’t  decided  upon  the  manner  of 
distribution  of  back  pay  funds  agreed 
upon  in  this  case.” 

The  city’s  chief  administrative  officer, 
Renard  Rouchon,  said  concerning  the 
agreement,  “Based  upon  recommendation 
of  attorneys  representing  the  city,  after 
their  consideration  of  the  economic  im- 
pact and  the  city’s  exposure  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  was  recommended  that  the  issue  be 
settled.” 

But  Federal  District  Judge  Mory  L. 
Sear,  who  had  issued  the  original  tem- 
porary restraining  order  that  resulted  in 
the  department’s  hiring  freeze  last 
November,  said  the  case  would  remain 
open  until  the  agreement  was  submitted 
to  him  for  approval  and  notices  were  sent 
to  the  plaintiffs. 


Statistics  released  by  the  city’s  admini- 
strative officer  at  the  time  the  settlement 
was  reached  showed  that  there  were  230 
blacks  in  a force  of  slightly  more  than 
1,000  officers.  Six  of  the  departments 
198  sergeants  are  black,  as  are  two  of 
the  departments  66  lieutenants.  There 
were  no  black  captains  or  majors  listed  at 
the  time  the  statistics  were  released. 

Statistics  released  through  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund  showed  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  Orleans  Parish  is  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  black. 

NAACP  attorney  Wilson  told  the 
Times  that  although  “reinstatement  and 
other  minor  issues”  remained  to  be  re- 
solved between  the  city  and  the  plaintiffe, 
he  did  not  expect  those  issues  to  be 
grounds  for  blocking  the  settlement 
reached. 
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Square  talk  on  crime  from  the  Oval  Office 


President  Reagan’s  remarks  to  the  88th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 


M rh  H International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

Mr.  Chairman  and  the  other  guests  here  on  the  dais  ^ r VflUCT 

and  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  s a privilege  to  stand 
here  for  public  order.  You  have  a tough  job  and  a 
dangerous  one.  Believe  me.  1 know.  I mean  no  ir- 
reverence when  1 mention  that  I once  played  a sheriff  on 
TV  who  thought  he  could  do  the  job  without  a gun,  I was 
dead  in  the  fir.st  27  minutes  of  the  show.  And  1 should 
have  included  in  my  greeting  here  and  1 know,  the 
sheriffs  also  who  are  present. 

You  and  1 have  a few  things  in  common.  Harry 
Truman  once  said  about  the  job  that  1 have  that  being 
President  is  like  riding  a tiger.  A man  has  to  keep  on 
riding  or  he’ll  be  swallowed.  Well,  that’s  a pretty  good 
description  of  what  you  do  for  a living.  Society  asked 
you  simultaneously  to  protect  the  innocent,  ensure  the 
legitimate  rights  of  property  — that  you  must  converse 
with  the  multitude,  and  oversee  them,  of  social  services 
that  police  captains  provide  and  sheriffs  provide  for  the 
public  and  all  the  while  balance  the  interests  of  your 
department  with  those  of  your  community,  the  govern- 
ment and  its  citizens.  And  none  of  this  is  easy. 

The  pressures  are  enormous.  You  must  be  ad- 
ministrator, financier,  social  worker,  public  relations  ex- 
pert, even  politician  and  still  somehow  always  be  a cop. 

Well,  we  — you  do  have  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  in 
America.  And  let  me  assure  you  today  that  I speak  for 
millions  of  Americans  who,  if  they  could  stand  here  now. 
would  say  simply  and  directly  toyou.  ‘Thank  you  for  all 
the  always  remembered  things  that  you  do  each  day. 

And  remember  you  do  have  our  support  and  our  unfail- 
ing gratitude.  ■■ 

Crime’s  ‘steady,  ominous  growth’ 

In  preparing  these  remarks.  1 had  an  opportunity  to 
go  back  and  look  over  some  of  the  comments  1 ve  made 
to  law  enforcement  officials  on  other  occasions.  The 
topic  of  those  discussions  was  a subject  with  which  you 
have  more  than  a passing  familiarity  — the  steady, 
ominous  growth  of  crime  in  our  nation. 

In  one  speech  some  years  ago  in  Las  Vegas  I once 
wondered  about  what  was  happening  to  America,  and  I 
noted  the  fear  and  the  anger  of  the  citizenry  as  they 
locked  themselves  in  their  homes  or  refused  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night.  1 spoke  tooaboutaphenomenonknown 
as  the  youthful  offender,"  the  astonishing  percentage 
of  crimes  that  they  were  estimated  to  be  responsible  for. 

Then  there  was  a speech  in  Dallas  where  1 mentioned 
the  effect  of  narcotics  on  the  crime  rate  and  the  appall- 
ing estimates  that  drug  addicts  were  responsible  for  the 
economic  increase  of  certain  crimes. 

I don’t  mention  these  speeches  now  because  they 
show  any  gift  of  insight  on  my  part.  The  truth  is  what  I 
said  then  was  well  known  at  the  time,  certainly  by  you. 

The  speech  in  Dallas  was  delivered  in  1974.  The  speech 
in  Las  Vegas  in  1967.  The  frightening  reality  for  all  of 
the  speeches  by  those  of  us  in  government,  for  all  of  the 
surveys,  studies,  and  blue  ribbon  panels,  for  all  of  the 
14-point  programs  and  the  declarations  of  war  on  crime, 
crime  has  advanced  and  advanced  steadily  in  its  upward 
climb  and  our  citizens  have  grown  more  and  more 
fru.strated,  frightened,  and  angry. 

You’re  familiar  enough  with  the  statistics.  The  cases 
that  make  them  up  cross  your  desk  every  day.  In  the 
past  decade  violent  crime  reported  to  police  has  in- 
creased by  59  percent.  Fifty-three  percent  of  our  citizens 
say  they’re  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  alone  at  night. 

Eighty-five  percent  say  they  are  more  concerned  today 
than  they  were  five  years  ago  about  crime. 

Crime  is  an  American  epidemic.  It  takes  the  lives  of 
25,000  Americans,  it  touches  nearly  one-third  of 
American  households,  and  it  results  in  at  least  some  six 
billion  — 1 think  I said  that  figure  wrong  right  there  — it 
results  in  at  least  $8.8  billion  per  year  in  financial  losses. 

Just  during  the  time  that  you  and  I are  together  to- 
day, at  least  one  person  will  be  murdered,  nine  women 
will  be  raped,  and  389  homes  will  be  burglarized.  This 
will  all  happen  in  the  span  of  the  next  30  minutes,  or 
while  I’m  talking.  Now.  if  by  stopping  talking  I could 
change  those  figures,  I ’d  stop.  But  you  know  that  they 
will  continue  at  the  same  rate  throughout  every  30 
minutes  of  the  24  hours  of  the  day.  and  I don't  have  to 
tell  you,  the  men  and  women  of  your  departments  will  be 
the  first  to  cope  with  the  mayhem,  the  wreckage,  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  those  who  considered  themselves 


President  Reagan  outlines  his  AdmlnUtralion 
above  the  law  with  the  right  to  prey  on  their  fellow 
citizens.  Crime  has  increased  in  that  thing  that  I men- 
tioned of  the  youthful  offender  between  18  and  21. 

And  that  other  problem  1 mentioned  years  ago  — the 
incredible  impact  of  drug  addiction  on  the  crime  rate  — 
continues.  Studies  of  prison  inmates  have  found  that  at 
least  half  admitted  to  using  drugs  in  the  month  prior  to 
their  arrest.  And  it’s  still  estimated  that  50  to  60  percent 
of  property  crimes  are  drug-related. 

From  these  statistics  about  youthful  offenders  and 
the  impact  of  drug  addiction  on  crime  rates  a portrait 
emerges  — the  portrait  is  that  of  a stark,  staring  face  — 
a face  that  belongs  to  a frightening  reality  of  our  time: 


Wdr  Wor«  Phoio 

's  anti-crime  plans  for  the  lACP  audience, 
the  face  of  a human  predator;  the  face  of  the  habitual 
criminal  — nothing  in  nature  is  more  cruel  and 
dangerous. 


Federal  help  for  a local  problem 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  a small  number  of 
criminals  are  responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of  the 
crime  in  American  society  — one  study  of  250  criminals 
indicated  that  over  an  1 1 year  period  they  were  respon- 
sible for  nearly  half  a million  crimes  — another  study 
showed  that  49  criminals  claimed  credit  for  a total  of 
10.500  crimes.  Take  one  very  limited  part  of  the  crime 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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The  exclusionary  rule  rests  on  the  absurd  proposition  that  a law  enforcement  error,  no 
matter  how  technical,  can  be  used  to  justify  throwing  an  entire  case  out  of  court,  no 
matter  how  guilty  the  defendant  or  how  heinous  the  crime/ 


Continued  from  Page  7 

picluiT  - subway  rnmc  in  New  York  City  — the  transit 
police  estimoU"  that  500  habitual  offenders  are  actually 
responsible  f‘>r  10  percent  of  those  offenses. 

Now  I fully  realize  that  the  primary  task  for 
iipprehendingund  prosecuting  these  career  criminal.s  — 
indeed  for  <leuting  with  the  crime  problem  itself 
belongs  to  those  of  you  on  the  state  and  local  level. 

But  there  an-  areas  where  the  Federal  Government 
< an  take  strong  and  effet’tive  action.  And  today  I want 
U‘  outline  for  you  some  of  the  steps  that  we  re  going  to 
lake  to  assist  you  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

First,  this  Administration  intends  l«i  speak  out  on  the 
l)n»blem  ol  crime.  We  will  use  this,  what  Teddy 
Hoosevelt  calletl.  a ‘liully  pulpit  of  the  Presidency  to 
remind  the  public  «•!  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  and 
the  ihshI  to  support  your  efforts  to  combat  it.  1 believe 
that  this  fiHusing  ol  public  attention  on  crime,  iUs 
causes  and  those  trying  to  fight  il  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  we  cun  do, 

'Mfond.  in  talking  out  uliout  crime,  we  intend  to  speak 
lor  a group  that  has  lieen  Irequently  overkstked  in  the 
past  - the  innocent  victims  of  crime.  To  this  end  1 will 
soon  lie  appoint  ingj  Task  Force  on  the  Victims  of  Crime 
U*  evaluate  the  numerous  proposals  now  springing  up 
regarding  victims  and  witnesses.  We  will  support 
legi.slalion  that  will  permit  judges  to  order  offenders  to 
make  restitution  to  ih.-ir  victims,  The  victims  of  crime 
have  neisled  a voice  for  a long,  long  time  and  this  Ad- 
ministration means  to  provide  it. 

Third,  liiwenlorcement  is  already  an  important  area  in 
our  effort  !«•  restore  and  renew  federalism.  We  seek  t<* 
end  liuplicotion  and  bring  about  greuU«r  cooperation 
Iiet  wis'ii  hederal.  stale,  and  k'cal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  (he  following  steps:  U.S.  Attorneys  will  seek  to 
establish  law  enlorcement  co<*rdinating  commitU*es 
which  will  be  composts!  of  the  district  heads  of  Federal 
ag«>ncies  as  well  us  ke>  state  and  local  officials.  These 
c«*mmil  tees  will  stimulate  an  e.xchange  of  views  and  in- 
lormution  that  will  lead  In  a mt*re  flexible,  locusetl.  and 
elficient  attack  against  crime. 

We  will  set*k  to  ex  lend  the  cr<»ss-designution  program 
now  working  with  success  m .several  localities.  These 
programs  pt-rmil  court  sand  grand  jury  rooms  to  pursue 
investigations  and  pn-seculions  of  serious  crimes  when 
Ihi-y  cross  jurisdictionul  lines. 

noser  cis.peralion  with  the  sUiU-s  and  localilie.s  on 
penal  and  correclimiol  matters.  We  ve  recently 
established  a Bureau  <*l  Prisons  ('learinghi'use  which 
will  l«s-ale  surplus  Federal  properly  that  might  be  us<-d 
as  sites  lor  stale  I'r  ks  al  correctional  facilities. 

Overhauling  the  Criminal  Code 

Fourth,  this  Administration  will  support  a number  ol 
sUilulory  relorms  that  will  redress  the  imbalanee  lie- 
lw<H-n  rights  o|  the  aiTUsed  and  rights  of  the  innocent. 

T<>  this  end  we  will  be  wi>rking  with  the  Congress  to 
achieve  a swirping  revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code.  This  mat  ter  is  now  pending  before  both  houses,  A 
revised  ('riminal  Ccnle  will  help  in  our  fight  against 
violent  crime.  c*rganized  crime,  narcotics  crime,  and 
fraud  and  corruption.  I cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
need  for  prompt  passage  i»f  legi.slation  that  revises  the 
Fwleral  Criminal  Code,  and  this  will  be  the  foundation  of 
an  effective  Federal  effort  against  crime. 

We  will  push  for  bail  reform  that  will  permit  judges 
under  carefully  limited  conditions,  to  keep  some  defen- 
dants Irom  using  bail  to  return  Ui  the  streets,  never  to  be 
seem  in  court  again  until  they  n*  arrested  for  another 
crime. 

We  also  supp<*rl  the  reform  of  the  exclusionary  rule.  I 
don  I have  to  tell  you.  the  people  in  this  room,  that  this 
rule  re.sta  on  the  absurd  proposition  that  a law  enforce- 
ment error,  no  mutU-r  how  technical,  can  be  used  to 
justify  throwing  an  entire  case  out  of  court,  no  matter 
how  guilty  the  defendant  or  how  heinous  the  crime.  The 
plain  consequence  of  treating  the  wrongs  equally  is  a 
grievou.s  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  criminal  goes  free. 
The  officer  receives  no  effective  reprimand  and  the  only 
ones  who  really  suffer  are  the  people  of  the  community. 

But  I pause  and  interject  here  one  incident,  maybe 
known  to  a great  many  of  you.  because  it  is  a famous 
case,  but  it  occurred  back  while  ! was  Governor  of 
California,  in  San  Bernardino.  'Fwo  narcotics  officers 
with  enough  evidence  to  warrant  a search,  get  a search 
warrant,  entered  a home  where  they  believed  heroin  was 


being  peddled.  A married  couple  lived  there.  They 
searched.  They  found  no  evidence.  As  they  were  leaving, 
one  of  them,  on  a hunch,  went  over  to  the  crib  where  the 
baby  lay  sleeping  and  removed  its  diapers,  and  there 
was  the  heroin.  The  case  was  thrown  out  of  the  court 
because  the  baby  hadn't  given  its  permission  to  be 
searched.  It  became  known  as  ihediapercase.  I told  that 
story  once  and  one  of  the  Secret  Service  agents  assigned 
to  the  Presidential  detail  came  up  later  and  said.  " 1 was 
one  of  those  narcotics  officers,  That's  why  1 quit.  " 
Well,  we  also  support  an  exception  of  the  Posse  Com- 
I talus  Act  that  will  allow  the  military  to  assist  in  identi- 
fying and  reporting  the  drug  traffic. 

We  will  ask  for  revision  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  that 
will  make  il  easier  for  Federal  departments  to  cooperate 
in  making  income  Lax  cases  against  major  organized 
crime  figures  and  drug  pushers.  And  we  will  support 
mandatory  prison  terms  for  tho.se  who  carry  a gun  while 
c<*mmillinga  felony. 

And  fifth,  one  of  the  single  most  important  steps  that 
am  lead  to  a significant  reduction  in  crime  is  an  effective 
attack  on  drug  traffic.  l.el  me<*ulline  Ihemajor  points  in 
our  narcotics  enforcement  strategy;  A foreign  police 
that  vigorously  seeks  to  interdict  and  eradicate  illicit 
drugs,  wherever  cultivated,  processed  or  transported. 
This  includes  the  resp<*nsible  use  of  herbicides, 

1 will  also  be  establishing  a Special  Council  on  Nar- 
cotics Control  consisting  of  the  ALlornev  General  and 


In  di.scussmg  the.se  forms  of  sophisticated  crimes,  we 
see  again  the  emergence  of  the  problem  of  career 
criminals  — those  who  make  a conscious  decision  to  pur- 
sue illicit  professions,  a decision  hosed  on  a belief  that 
crime  does  pay. 

I lielievc  the  emergence  c»f  this  problem  of  career 
criminals  ha.s  .seriously  undermined  the  notion  that 
criminals  are  simply  products  of  poverty  or  un<ler- 
privileged  backgrounds. 

At  the  very  same  time  that  crime  rates  have  steadily 
risen,  our  nation  has  made  unparalleled  progress  In  rais- 
ing the  -Standard  of  living  and  improving  the  quality  of 
life  It's  obvious  that  prosperity  doesn't  decrease  crime 

- just  as  it  s <*bvious  that  <k*privulion  and  want  don  I 
neces-sanly  increase  crime.  I’he  truth  is  that  today  s 
criminals  for  the  most  part  are  not  desperate  people 
seeking  bread  for  their  families.  Crime  is  the  wav 
they  've  che.sen  to  live. 

A few  weeks  ago.  Ksquire  magazine  published  an  arti- 
cle that  gained  widespread  attention.  It  was  written  by 
a young  novelist  who  with  his  psycbiatri.st  wife  bad 
moved  into  a section  of  Venice.  Californio,  that  had 
become  crime-ridden.  In  explaining  why  bis  wik-and  he 

- two  educoU'd.  urbane  people  - ultimately  decided  to 
arm  themselves,  he  described  in  chilling  terms  tlu* 
burglaries,  rapes,  hold-ups,  gang  fights  and  murders 
that  have  become  commonplace  in  their  neighborhood. 


it,  he  said  of  the  criminals.  ’Some  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Stale.  Defense.  'IVcasury  and  others  the.se  people  are  poor.  Some  of  them  are  driven  crazy 

‘Criminals  believe  that  they’re  better  than  the  rest  of  us, 
and  that  those  of  us  who  lead  normal  lives  and  earn  a nor- 
mal living  are  a little  slow  on  the  uptake.’ 


to  coordinateefforls  to  stop  tbedrug  flow  into  this  coun- 
try. 

* A liorder  policy  that  will  improve  deU-ction  and  in- 
terception of  illegal  narcoiics  imports.  This  will  include 
the  u.se  of  available  military  resources  for  detection 
when  necessary. 

^ A domestic  policy  that  will  more  effectively  coor- 
dinate efforts  among  I'edcral  agencies  as  well  as  be- 
tween these  agencies  and  those  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  This  will  be  a first  priority  ol  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Coordinating  Committee.  We  have  already  taken  a 

step  in  this  direction  by  significantly  improving 
(^operation  belwt*en  the  FBI  and  the  Orug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  on  drug  invesUgations. 

• A legislative  program  featuring  statutory  reforms 
dealing  with  hails,  sentencing  and  admission  of 
wulence  that  I ha\e  already  menliimed. 

‘The  Climate  of  Lawlessness* 

Now.  let  me  also  emphasize  that  our  efforts  will  not  be 
fonlinal  to  law  enforcement.  The  problem  of  drug  abuse 
is  one  that  reaches  deeply  into  American  society.  We 
need  to  mobilize  our  religious,  alucalional  and  paternal 
gr«»ups  in  a national  t-duealionul  program  against  drug 
abuse. 

Sixth,  violent  erime  is  a major  priority.  Hut  we  fully 
understand  that  crime  d<K*sn  t come  in  categories  — all 
crime  is  related  — and  an  effective  battle  against  street 
crime  can  hardly  be  waged  in  a vacuum.  The  street 
criminal,  the  drug  pusher,  the  mobster,  the  corrupt 
policeman  or  public  official  - they  form  their  own 
criminal  subculture,  they  share  the  climate  of 
luwle.ssness:  they  need  each  other,  they  u.se  each  other, 
they  protet'l  each  other. 

We  will  continue  to  focus  Federal  efforts  on 
sophisticated  forms  of  crime  similar  to  those  empha- 
sized by  the  FBI  under  Judge  Bill  Webster. 

And  that  s why  I want  to  say  a word  today  to  those 
Federal  agents  and  prosecutors  who  have  done  so  much 
in  recent  years  to  expose  the  problem  of  organized  crime 
and  public  corruption.  The  existence  of  syndicates  of 
highly  organized  criminals  and  public  officials  who  ped- 
dle their  sacred  trust  are  blots  on  American  history.  1 
can  assure  you.  no  administration  has  ever  been  more 
anxious  to  work  toward  wiping  away  these  blots.  So.  to 
those  in  the  field  — those  in  the  field  who  fight  this 
frustrating,  sometimes  disheartening  battle  against 
highly  sophisticated  forms  of  crime:  this  Administra- 
tion stands  behind  you. 


with  de.sirv  for  stuff  they  11  never  be  able  to  afford.  But 
not  all  «*l  them  are  poor,  not  by  a long  shot.  A lot  of  them 
are  making  as  much  money,  or  a great  deal  more,  than 
y«»u  or  I do.  They  do  it  because  it's  easy.  They  do  it 
because  they  lielieve  no  one  will  slop  them.'  And  he 
adtied.  ' 'I’hey  re  right," 

Getting  Away  with  Murder 

ix‘t  s lace  it:  there  is  an  arrogance  to  the  criminal  mind 
- a belief  in  its  own  superiority  over  the  rest  of  humani- 
ty. The  slang  (»f  organized  erime  is  instructive  here.  It 
isn  1 surpri-sing  that  .some  i>f  these  criminals  habiluallv 
refer  to  Lhem.selves  as  ’wise  guys"  and  the  honest  peo- 
ple are  working  stiffs.  They  do  really  believe  that 
they  re  better  than  the  resi  of  us.  that  the  world  owes 
them  a living,  and  that  those  of  us  whc«  lead  normal  lives 
an<l  earn  an  honest  living  are  a little  slow  on  the  uptake. 

How  aceuraU*  those  words  by  that  young  novelist 
oliout  l areer  criminals.  They  do  it  because  they  believe 
no  one  will  sloji  them,  and  they  re  right.  The  truth  is 
that  criminals  in  America  today  gel  away  with  plenty 
an«I  vt.metimes.  quite  literally,  they  get  away  with 
murder.  Only  40  percent  of  the  murdi-rs  ever  end  w-itb  a 
suspect  being  imprisoned.  In  New  York  City  less  than 
one  percent  - nc'.  I'm  sorry,  one-sixth  of  reporleil 
felonies  - even  end  in  a prison  term  for  an  nffeiuler. 

I would  suggest  the  time  has  come  to  look  reality  m 
the  face,  American  society  is  mired  in  excessive  litiga- 
tion. Our  courts  today  are  loaded  with  suits  and  notions 
of  every  conceivable  type.  Yet.  as  our  system  «‘l  justice 
has  become  weighed  down  with  lawsuits  of  everv  nalun* 
and  description,  as  the  courts  have  become  the  arliilers 
of  all  kinds  of  disputes  they  were  never  intended  l(>  han- 
dle. our  legal  system  has  failed  to  carry  out  its  most  im- 
porUint  function,  the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty. 

I fs  time  for  honest  talk,  for  plain  talk,  '.’’here  has  been 
a breakdown  in  the  criminal  justice  system  in  America. 
It  just  plain  isn't  working.  All  Loo  often  repeat  of- 
fenders, habitual  law-breakers,  career  criminals,  call 
them  what  you  will,  are  robbing,  raping,  and  beating 
with  impunity  and.  as  I said,  quite  literally,  getting 
away  with  murder.  The  people  are  sickened  and  out- 
raged. They  demand  that  we  put  a stop  to  it.  What  is 
especially  disturbing  about  our  failure  to  deal  with 
crime  is  the  erosion  it  has  caused  in  public  confidence  in 
our  judicial  system.  In  one  recent  poll.  70  percent  of  the 
people  said  they  had  little  or  no  confidence  in  the  abilily 
surveys  may  still  be  needed.  The  blue  ribbon  panels  ma 
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‘In  the  end,  the  war  on  crime  will  only  be  won  when  an  attitude  of  mind  and  a change 
of  heart  takes  place  in  America,  when  certain  truths  take  hold  again  and  plant  their 
roots  deep  in  our  national  consciousness/ 


The  legal  profession,  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
in  this  country,  is  now  in  deep  trouble  with  the  public. 
One  ABC-Harris  poll  found  that  law  firms  finished  last 
after  the  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  labor  unions,  in  a 
list  of  13  institutions  which  the  public  was  asked  to  rate. 
Similarly,  lawyers  received  favorable  mentions  from  on- 
ly 13  percent  of  those  interviewed,  half  the  percentage 
that  did  so  in  a 1973  survey.  This  decline  in  public  con- 
fidence in  our  courts  and  in  the  legal  profession  remains 
a threat  to  one  of  our  most  important  traditions  as 
Americans,  the  heritage  of  our  independent  judiciary, 
free  from  public  or  political  influence,  and  a legal  profes- 
sion with  a reputation  for  high,  unassailable  ethics. 

Let  me  quote  what  one  lawyer-policeman  had  to  say 
recently  about  how  criminal  cases  are  handled  today.  He 
said,  "In  the  criminal  courts,  cases  are  being  trivialized 
in  ways  independent  of  the  evidence."  New  York  Police 
Commissioner  Robert  McGuire  recently  said.  "Instead 
of  the  system  being  geared  to  treat  each  individual  case 
as  a manifestation  of  anti-social  behavior.  The  main  im- 
petus is  to  dispose  of  it.  No  one  is  talking  about  the 
morality  of  crime." 

Commissioner  McGuire  has  pu  t his  finger  on  the  prob- 
lem. Controlling  crime  in  American  society  is  not  simply 
a question  of  more  money,  more  police,  more  courts, 
more  prosecutors.  It's  ultimately  a moral  dilemma,  one 
that  calls  for  a moral,  or  if  you  will,  a spiritual  solution. 
In  dealing  with  crime,  new  programs  may  help.  More 
law  and  order  rhetoric  may  be  justified.  The  studies  and 
surveys  may  still  be  needed.  The  blue  ribbon  panels  may 
keep  investigating.  But  in  the  end.  the  war  on  crime  will 
only  be  won  when  an  attitude  of  mind  and  a change  of 
heart  takes  place  in  America,  when  certain  truths  take 
bold  again  and  plant  their  roots  deep  in  our  national  con- 
sciousness. truths  like:  right  and  wrong  matters:  in- 
dividuals are  responsible  for  their  actions:  retribution 
should  be  swift  and  sure  for  those  who  prey  on  the  inno- 
cent. 

‘Theft  is  not  cultural  expression’ 

We  must  understand  that  basic  moral  principles  lie  at 
the  heart  of  our  criminal  justice  system,  that  our  system 
of  law  acts  as  the  collective  moral  voice  of  society. 
There’s  nothing  wrong  with  these  values,  nor  should  we 
be  hesitant  or  feel  guilty  about  furnishing  those  who 
violate  the  elementary  rules  of  civilized  existence.  Theft 
is  not  a form  of  political  or  cultural  expression.  1 1 is  theft 
and  it  is  wrong.  Murder  is  not  forbidden  as  a matter  of 
subjective  opinion.  It  is  objectively  evil  and  we  must 
prohibit  it  and  no  one  but  the  thief  and  murderer 
benefits  when  we  think  and  act  otherwise. 

Again,  let  me  point  to  something  that  I hadn’t  includ- 
ed in  my  remarks  but  I am  reminded  of.  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  capital  punishment.  Well.  I had  an  answer  to  that 
on  my  desk  for  several  years  while  I was  Governor.  It 
was  a list  of  the  names  of  12  criminals,  12  murderers, 
who  had  all  been  paroled,  and  released,  and  at  the  time 
the  list  was  on  my  desk,  their  total  number  of  victims 
then  was  34.  not  12.  I think  capital  punishment  in  the 
beginning  might  have  reduced  that  figure  considerably. 

A tendency  to  downplay  the  permanent  moral  values 
has  helped  make  crime  the  enormous  problem  that  it  is 
today,  one  that  this  Administration  has,  as  I’ve  told 
you.  made  one  of  its  top  domestic  priorities.  But.  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  root  causes  of  our  other  major 
domestic  problem,  the  growth  of  government  and  the 
decay  of  the  economy,  can  be  traced  to  many  of  the  same 
sources  of  the  crime  problem.  This  is  because  the  same 
utopian  presumptions  about  human  nature  that  hinder 
the  swift  administration  of  justice  have  also  helpedfuel 
the  expansion  of  government. 

Many  of  the  social  thinkers  of  the  1950’s  and  60’s  who 
discussed  crime  only  in  the  context  of  disadvantaged 
childhoods  and  poverty-stricken  neighborhoods  were 
the  same  people  who  thought  that  massive  government 
spending  could  wipe  away  our  social  ills.  The  underlying 
premise  in  both  cases  was  a belief  that  there  was  nothing 
permanent  or  absolute  about  any  man's  nature  — that 
he  was  a product  of  his  material  environment  and  that 
by  changing  that  environment  — with  government  as 
the  chief  vehicle  of  change  through  educational,  health, 
housing  and  other  programs  — we  could  permanently 
change  man  and  usher  in  a great  new  era. 

Well,  we’ve  learned  the  price  of  too  much  government: 
runaway  inflation,  soaring  unemployment,  impossible 
interest  rates.  We’ve  learned  that  Federal  subsidies  and 


government  bureaucrats  not  only  fail  to  solve  social 
problems  but  frequently  make  them  worse. 

I t's  time  too  that  we  acknowledge;  the  solution  to  the 
crime  problem  will  not  be  found  in  the  social  worker  s 
files,  the  psychiatrist’s  notes,  or  the  bureaucrat  s 
budgets;  it’s  a problem  of  the  human  heart  and  it’s  there 
we  must  look  for  the  answer.  We  can  begin  by 
acknowledging  some  of  those  permanent  things,  those 
absolute  truths  I mentioned  before.  Two  of  those  truths 
are  that  men  are  basically  good  but  prone  to  evil;  and 
society  has  a right  to  be  protected  from  them. 

The  massive  expansion  of  government  is  related  to 
the  crime  problem  in  another,  less  obvious  way.  Govern- 
ment interference  in  our  lives  tends  to  discourage 
creativity  and  enterprise,  to  weaken  the  private 
economic  sector  and  preempt  those  mitigating  institu- 
tions like  family,  neighborhood,  church  and  school 
organizations  that  act  as  both  a buffer  and  a bridge  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  naked  power  of  the  state. 

A few  years  ago.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis  Powell 
noted  that  we  had  been  cut  adrift  from  the  "humanizing 
authority"  that  had  in  the  past  "shaped  the  character  of 
our  people."  He  noted  that  governmental  authority  had 
grown  large  and  regretted  the  weakening  of  the  most 
"personal  forms  that  we've  known  in  the  home,  church, 
school  and  community  which  once  gave  direction  to  our 
lives." 

Charles  Malik,  a former  president  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  wondered  about  the  weakening  of  moral 
authority  in  our  places  of  learning.  He  said  he  had 
sought  “in  vain  for  any  reference  to  the  fact  that 
character,  personal  integrity,  spiritual  depth,  the 
highe.st  moral  standards,  the  wonderful  living  values  of 
the  great  tradition,  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
business  of  the  university  or  with  the  world  of  learning. " 

Well,  as  for  the  weakening  of  family  values.  Michael 
Novak,  theologian  and  social  critic,  recently  said  that; 
"the  family  nourishes  'basic  trust.'  And  from  this 
springs  creativity,  psychic  energy,  social  dynamism. 
Familial  strength  that  took  generations  to  acquire  and 
can  be  lost  in  a single  generation,  can  disappear  for  cen- 
turies. If  the  quality  of  family  life  deteriorates.’’ he  said, 
"there  is  no  'quality  of  life.'  " 

What  these  commentators  are  saying  is  that  for  all 
our  science  and  sophistication,  for  all  of  our  justified 


pride  in  intellectual  accomplishment,  we  must  never 
forget,  the  jungle  is  always  there  waiting  to  lake  us 
over.  Only  our  deep  moral  values  and  our  strong  social 
institutions  can  hold  back  that  jungle  and  restrain  the 
darker  impulses  of  human  nature. 

Mobilizing  private  institutions 

In  order  to  return  to  this  sense  of  self-imposed 
discipline,  this  concept  of  basic  civility,  we  need  to 
strengthen  those  private  social  institutions  that  nur- 
ture them.  Our  recent  emphasis  on  volunteerism,  the 
mobilization  of  private  groups  to  deal  with  our  social 
ills,  is  designed  to  foster  this  spirit  of  individual 
generosity  and  our  sense  of  communal  values.  For  this 
reason,  we  have  moved  to  cut  away  many  of  the  Federal 
intrusions  of  the  private  sector  that  were  preempting 
the  prerogatives  of  our  private  and  independent  institu- 
tions. That's  why  we've  been  willing  to  make  some  hard 
decisions  in  Washington  about  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment. We’ve  laid  out  a program  for  economic  recovery. 
We’ll  stand  by  that  program  and  see  it  through.  We  are 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  fiscal  joyride  in 
Washington  — determined  to  bring  America  back  to 
prosperity  and  stability. 

Assuring  this  kind  of  lawful  society  is  an  individual 
responsibility  and  one  that  must  be  accepted  by  all  of  us. 
This,  too,  is  a matter  of  attitude  — the  way  we  live  our 
lives,  the  example  we  set  for  youngsters,  the  leadership 
that  we  show  in  our  profession. 

I d like  to  tell  a little  story  nere  that  1 think  illustrates 
this  point.  1 1 was  a few  years  back  when  Bud  Wilkinson 
had  those  great  national  champion  Oklahoma  football 


teams.  And  one  of  those  teams  was  playing  against 
Fexa.s  Christian.  Now  TCU  was  having  some  pretty 
medux’re.  but  on  this  particular  day.  os  sometimes  any 
team  will,  they  rose  to  the  heights.  And  in  a critical  mo- 
ment. a pass  receiver  for  TCU  madeo  diving  caU  h in  the 
end  zone  — what  could  have  been  the  winning 
touchdown  over  the  national  champions.  The  people  in 
the  stadium  were  going  wild  when  the  capUin  of  TCU 
walked  over  to  the  referee  and  said.  "No.  sir,  the  boll 
touched  the  ground  before  he  caught  it." 

Now.  what  wasyour  first  reaction?  Didyou  justsay  to 
yourself,  remembering  your  own  limes  sitting  in  the 
grandstand,  "Why  didn't  he  keep  his  mouth  shut?  He 
could  have  gotten  away  with  it.  " But  should  he  have 
kept  his  mouth  shut?  Someday  he  may  represent  you  in 
the  Congress  or  in  the  White  House  or  even  the 
statehouse.  He  might  even  be  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
And  what  then?  Do  you  want  him  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut  to  make  a decision  on  the  basis  of  political  ex- 
pediency or  do  you  want  him  to  be  guided  by  the  same 
kind  of  inner  moral  conviction  that  made  him  tell  the 
referee  the  truth?  Where  does  it  stop? 

I think  every  one  of  us  would  like  to  think  that  maybe 
his  son  has  a chance  to  play  football  someday  under  that 
young  man  who  has  now  grown  up  and  is  a coach.  But 
where  does  it  start?  1 think  it  starts  inside  each  one  of 
us.  I f each  of  us  lives  up  to  our  responsibilities  in  our  per- 
sonal lives,  professional  capacity,  we  can  foster  a 
greater  respect  for  the  law.  for  the  principle  of  truth  and 
justice.  You  have  to  make  decisions  every  day  that  re- 
quire moral  courage,  the  courage  not  to  ignore  that 
rumor  of  corruption  about  someone  under  your  com- 
mand. or  to  refuse  a favor  for  a powerful  politician  or  in- 
fluential attorney,  or  just  give  in  to  weariness  and  not 
pursue  a criminal  case  you  know  should  be  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

When  we  look  our  oaths  of  office,  you  and  I.  we  made 
certain  promises.  We  said  we  would  uphold  the  law. 
whether  those  who  violate  it  are  common  criminals  or 
misguided  members  of  a public  employees'  union.  It 
may  be  old-fashioned  but  nothing  sums  up  this  personal 
commitment  more  than  the  simple  word,  "honor." 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  was  advising  his  nephew 
what  path  he  should  follow  to  achieve  success,  he  told 
him  that  men  must  always  pursue  their  own  and  their 


country's  interests  with  the  purest  integrity,  the  most 
chaste  honor.  "Make  these  then  your  first  objective,  ” 
Jefferson  said.  "Give  up  money  and  give  up  fame.  Give 
up  science.  Give  up  the  earth  iUelf  and  all  it  contains 
rather  than  do  an  immoral  act,  and  never  suppose  that  in 
any  possible  situation  or  under  any  circumstances  that 
it  IS  best  for  you  to  do  a dishonorable  thing,  however 
slightly  SO  it  may  appear  to  be.  " 

Again.  I commend  you  for  manning  liie  thin  blue  line 
that  holds  back  a jungle  which  threatens  to  reclaim  this 
clearing  we  call  civilization.  No  bands  play  when  a cop  is 
shooting  it  out  in  a dark  alley.  God  bless  you  and  thank 
you. 


In  the  next  issue 
of  LEN: 

An  interview  with 
Charles  Rogovin, 
former  head  of  both 
LEAA  and  the 
Police  Foundation 

You’ll  say  you  saw  it  in 
Law  Enforcement  News 


T/ie  same  utopian  presumptions  about  human  nature  that 
hinder  the  swift  administration  of  justice  have  also  helped 
fuel  the  expansion  of  government/ 
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Hanging  together  in  the  fight  against  crime 

FBI  Director  William  Webster's  remarks  to  the  lACP  Conference 

in  New  Orleans 


Fellow  members  of  I.A.C.P.,  it’s  great  to  be  back  with 
all  of  you  again. 

Yesterday  it  was  our  privilege  to  see  and  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  coming  here,  in  and 
of  itself,  signaled  his  deep  concern  for  the  problems  fac- 
ing law  enforcement  and  his  support  of  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  crime  on  a daily  basis.  I paid  close  attention,  as 
1 know  you  did,  to  what  he  had  to  say  to  us. 

He  has  pledged  himself  to  use  his  office  to  speak  out 
on  our  behalf;  to  arouse  national  concern  for  the  victims 
of  crime;  to  restore  and  renew  federalism  in  law  enforce- 
ment; to  support  legislative  initiatives  to  redress  the  im- 
balance between  the  rights  of  (he  accused  and  the  rights 
of  the  innocent:  to  develop  an  effective  attack  on  (irug 
trafficking;  and  to  continue  to  focus  Federal  efforts  on 
sophisticated  form.s  of  crime  such  as  organized  crime 
and  public  corruption,  even  as  together  we  tackle  the 
mounting  problems  of  violent  crime  in  our  society.  He 
has  urged  us  to  help  him  mobilize  the  massive  moral  and 
spiritual  resources  which  still  abide  in  the  wellspring  of 
our  people  and  to  support  and  encourage  the  countless 
law -.ilmbng  citizens  willing  and  re.idy  to  volunteer  their 
time  and  energies  to  help  us  regain  control  of  our  destiny 
and  bring  ■'community"  bock  into  our  lives. 

What  we  heard  was  both  a firm  statement  of  support 
and  a challenge  to  work  together  more  effectively.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  1 speak  to  you  today.  For  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  reported  to  have  said  as  he  signed  the 
Heclaralion  of  Independence.  "We  must  all  hang 
together  or  we  shiill  all  hang  separately." 

We  come  together  once  again  out  of  a shared  recogni- 
tion of  our  interdependence.  I.A.C.P.  provides  for  all  of 
us  an  opportunity  to  lock  arms  in  a consistent  and  in- 
creasingly professional  strategy  to  diminish  the  blight 
of  crime  'I'his  effort,  as  the  President  observed,  cannot 
come  soon  enough.  Crime  appears  to  be  spreading  vir- 
tually unrestrained. 

Our  annual  crime  report  for  19H0,  released  just  two 
weeks  ago.  dramatically  underscored  this  fact.  There 
were  over  1 3 million  major  criminal  offenses  reported  by 
law  enforcement  last  year.  That's  up  nine  percent  over 
1979.  and  an  increase  of  55  percent  since  1971.  Violent 
crime  increased  (50  percent  in  the  same  decade. 

Fleeing  crime’s  ‘reign  of  terror’ 

We  ve  also  witnessed  an  even  greater  increase  in  the 
fear  of  crime  — a fear  that  is  diminishing  our  freedom 
and  the  quality  of  our  life.  1 don  t need  to  tell  you  about 
this.  You  see  it  every  day  on  the  streets  and  in  the  homes 
of  your  communities.  It  is  driving  people  to  arm 
themselves  - often  people  who  don't  know  how  to  use 
those  weapons  — and  to  install  elaborate  and  expensive 
security  devices  to  protect  their  property  and  their 
families.  Sonw  of  you  have  seen  your  neighbors  flee  the 
city  to  the  supposed  sanctuary  of  rural  areas  to  escape 
what  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  termed  the  "reign  of  ter- 
ror" of  violent  crime  in  American  cities. 

Perhaps  most  perplexing  to  all  of  us  in  law  enforce- 
ment is  the  realization  that  this  avalanche  of  crime  took 
place  during  a decade  of  unprecedented  expenditures  for 
research,  training,  and  new  technology  in  our  profes- 
sion, Nationwide,  law  enforcement  arrested  37  percent 
more  persons  for  violent  crimes  la.styear  than  in  1971, 
but  it  was  not  good  enough.  Throughout  the  decade, 
clearance  rates  — solution  rates  — declined. 

Certainly  the  need  for  effective  cooperation  has  never 
been  greater.  Chief  Quinn,  your  recent  editorial  in  Police 
Chief  magazine  states  the  issue  bluntly  and  clearly; 

•'Cooperation  is  absolutely  essential. . .today,  ('ritical 
is  a more  accurate  description." 

During  the  past  year  I have  seen  many  examples  of 
shared  efforts  and  effective  cooperation  between  law  en- 
forcement agencies  — 1 mention  only  two.  When  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  shot,  the  FBI  entered  the  investiga- 
tion, with  the  full  support  of  the  Secret  Service  under 
Stu  Knight,  as  lead  agency  under  the  Presidential 
Assassination  Statute.  Throughout  this  nationwide  ef- 
fort we  have  enjoyed  the  full  cooperation  and  dedication 
of  resources  by  the  police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
well  as  countless  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout 
the  United  States  as  we  worked  to  run  every  lead  and  ac- 
count for  every  discoverable  fact  abou  t the  shooting  and 
its  origins.  For  this  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  when  the  series  of  miss- 
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ing  black  youths  in  Atlanta  caused  a local  and  then  a na- 
tional concern,  the  FBI  utilized  its  kidnaping  jurisdic- 
tion to  lend  support  to  the  local  police  investigation,  and 
to  date,  has  poured  in  very  substantial  resources  in  man- 
power and  investigative  expense  to  assist  the  local 
police  in  their  ongoing  investigation.  Special  agents 
have  been  contributed  at  various  times  by  over  20  field 
offices  throughout  the  United  States.  Cooperation  be- 
tween professional  officers  in  this  effort  has  been  out- 
standing. 

As  we  proceed  into  the  decade  of  the  80's,  it  is 
reasonably  clear  that  resources  will  not  be  plentiful  — 
wasteful  duplication  of  services  will  be  intolerable,  and  a 
greater  focus  upon  the  true  role  of  law  enforcement  in  a 
federalist  society  will  be  essential  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  entrusted  to  our 
care. 

Attorney  General  Smith  recognizes  this  problem,  and 
has  called  for  greater  coordination  of  Federal,  state,  and 
local  law  enforcement  efforts.  He  recently  ordered 
United  States  Attorneys  and  other  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  around  the  country  to  begin  meeting  with 
their  local  counterparts  to  identify,  together,  the  most 
serious  crime  problems  facing  their  communities,  and  to 
determine  where  Federal  assistance  would  be  of  most 
value.  Through  these  conferences,  they  are  to  develop 
and  implement  strategies  for  using  Federal  resources  to 


achieve  maximum  impact  on  these  problems. 

Flexibility  will  be  an  important  key  in  this  effort.  For 
example,  we  have  seen  a 53  percent  rise  in  bank  rob- 
beries since  1977,  Last  year  there  was  anil  percent  in- 
crease over  1979.  And  so  far  it  looks  like  there  will  be 
another  increase  this  year.  Our  bank  robbery  solution 
rate  and  convictions  declined  between  1976  and  1980. 

As  a result,  we  have  reexamined  our  commitment  in 
communitie.s  which  need  our  help.  A joint  task  force  in 
New  York  City,  combining  Federal  investigators  and 
New  York  City  police  detectives,  has  made  heavy  in- 
roads in  what  was  a sharply  rising  rate  of  bank  rob- 
beries. 

Nationally,  Federal  bank  robbery  arrests  and  prosecu- 
tions are  now  on  the  upswing,  and  there  has  been  a slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  convictions. 

Sometimes,  the  limitations  in  resources  will  mandate 
some  hard,  and  occasionally  unpopular,  decisions.  We 
recently  had  to  make  one  such  decision  with  respect  to 
our  fingerprint  services  to  licensing  agencies  and  others 
not  directly  a part  of  the  law  enforcement  community.  1 1 
was  a painful  decision. 

Criminal  justice  gets  top  priority 

Timeliness  is  vital  to  the  effective  operation  of  our 
criminal  justice  system.  Despite  our  best  efforts  and 
your  assistance,  the  workload  in  our  fingerprint  iden- 
tification system  has  grown  to  an  unmanageable  level. 
We  are  currently  facing  a backlog  of  over  400.000  un- 
processed fingerprint  cards  and  an  unacceptable 
average  turnaround  time  of  27  workdays.  This  means 
wanted  persons  have  been  released  before  their  true 
identities  are  known  and  criminal  investigations  and 
judicial  processing  are  hampered.  The  adverse  impact  of 
this  situation  was  underscored  by  the  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  prompt  remedial  action  be  taken.  Addi- 
tional personnel  resources  are  not  expected  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Accordingly,  we  have  temporarily  suspended  the  pro- 
cessing of  noncriminal  justice-related  fingerprint  cards. 
The  one-year  suspension  period  will  enable  us  to 
eliminate  the  backlog  and,  in  the  end.  improve  our  ser- 
vice to  all  users.  This  decision  was  not  made  lightly  and 
stems  from  our  commitment  that  the  criminal  justice 
community  must  receive  top  priority  — given  the 
seriousness  of  the  nation's  crime  problem. 

As  you  know,  the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime,  headed  by  former  Attorney  General  Grif- 
fin Beil  and  Governor  Jim  Thompson  of  Illinois,  has 
completed  its  report.  The  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  respect  the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  states,  but  point  out  that 
there  are  a number  of  contributions  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  make  in  terms  of  assisting  state  and  local  of- 
ficers — the  "front  line"  troops  — in  waging  this  battle 
against  violent  crime. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  parallel  the  types  of 
.support  the  FBI  has  been  providing  to  your  depart- 
ments — support  that  is  germane  to  the  day-to-day 
responsibilities  of  law  enforcement,  as  well  as  to  the 
emergency  situations  in  which  a police  department  may 
become  involved.  These  relate  to  training  of  state  and 
local  officers,  forensic  and  technological  research,  ex- 
change of  criminal  history  information,  interstate 
fugitive  apprehensions,  collection  of  arson  statistics 
and  fingerprint  identification  services.  We  must 
harness  the  computer  and  other  modern  technology  to 
serve  our  mission. 

Some  of  the  other  recommendations  echo  the  sugges- 
tions that  i,  and  many  of  you.  have  been  making  for  the 
past  few  years  — fine  tuning  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  loosening  the  restrictions  on  the  availability  of 
income  tax  data  for  legitimate  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. reform  of  our  bail  system,  and  tougher  enforce- 
ment efforts  against  those  who  traffic  in  illegal  nar- 
cotics. 

Last  year,  we  reached  over  172,000  poUce  officers 
through  our  field  training  programs,  the  National 
Academy,  and  specialized  courses  and  seminars  such  as 
the  National  Executive  Institute  and  our  International 
Terrorism  Symposia.  But.  because  of  budget  con- 
straints, that's  only  about  half  of  what  we  were  able  to 
reach  10  years  ago.' 
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‘We  don  t need  vigilante  groups;  we  need,  instead,  vigilant  citizens  who  understand 
law  enforcement,  know  our  police  officers  as  human  beings,  respect  us,  trust  us  — 
who  will  provide  windows  of  understanding  to  our  communities.  ’ 


This  past  June.  I had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in 
the  dedication  of  our  new  Forensic  Science  Research  and 
Training  Center  at  our  Academy  in  Quantico.  We’ll  be 
using  this  modern  facility  to  train  state  and  local 
laboratory  personnel  and  to  undertake  advanced  foren- 
sic research,  one  more  advance  made  possible  by  superb 
cooperation  between  Federal  and  local  agencies. 

Perhaps  no  other  area  of  law  enforcement  calls  for  con- 
certed effort  at  all  levels  than  the  challenge  to  rid  this 
nation  of  the  scourge  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse. 

Illicit  products  come  into  this  country  in  incredible 
quantities,  overwhelming  the  resources  currently  com- 
mitted to  their  interdiction,  feeding  the  giant  profits  of 
criminal  networks  and  enterprises,  generating  corrup- 
tion. violence  and  tragedy. 

The  President  and  the  Attorney  General  have  called 
l<  r closer  cooperation  between  Federal  agencies,  both 
abroad  and  at  home. 

The  principal  components  of  the  Federal  effort  must 
be  the  DEA  and  the  FBI.  We  are  already  hard  at  work  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Throughout  these  efforts  the  theme 
has  been:  “How  can  we  do  it  better  together?"  In  the 
evolution  of  a joint  strategy  there  are  now  some  60 
operations  in  which  DEA  agents  and  FBI  agents  are 
working  together  in  important  investigations.  A special 
committee  designated  by  the  Attorney  General  is 
preparing  to  make  specific  recommendations  to  him  on 
how  best  to  make  this  long-term  effort  succeed.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  Justice  Department  officials,  the  commit- 
tee. chaired  by  Associate  Attorney  General  Rudy 
Giuliani,  includes  Peter  Bensinger,  Bud  Mullen  and 
myself.  My  own  advisory  committee  within  the  Bureau 
has  completed  its  study  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  corporate  shape  of  any  realignment  will  rest  with 
the  Attorney  General  after  a full  review  of  the  facts  and 
our  recommendations  to  him.  Accordingly.  I will  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  particulars  of  any  of  the  possible 
alternatives  or  speculate  as  to  the  action  the  Attorney 
General  will  take.  1 can  tell  you  that  Bud  Mullen  and  1 
are  both  determined  that  the  momentum  shall  not  be 
stalled  in  the  process,  and  that  the  efforts  of  many 
talented  and  dedicated  men  and  women  in  both 
organizations  shall  be  brought  increasingly  to  bear  on 
this  problem. 

Just  a few  weeks  ago,  working  with  DEA.  we  arrested 
over  three  dozen  men  and  women  engaged  in  massive 
drug  trafficking  between  Colombia  and  Florida.  We 
seized,  with  the  help  of  IRS.  $7  million  in  cash.  $11 
million  in  bank  accounts,  5 airplanes,  20  automobiles, 
and  a 4,800  acre  ranch  all  in  one  day.  We  called  the  case 
BANCOSHARES.  and  it  involved  a long-term  under- 
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cover  operation  in  which  we  acted  undercover  as  the 
brokers  to  launder  money  before  it  went  into  the  bank. 
We  laundered  about  $170  million  in  a relatively  short 
period  of  time.  1 don't  think  the  American  people  fully 
realize  what  big  business  we  are  talking  about. 

The  drug  problem  is  not  new  to  you.  You  struggle  with 
it  every  day,  and  some  days  are  better  than  others.  No 
Federal  strategy  can  replace  your  work;  Federal  agen- 
cies must  plug  in  to  your  effort  and  support  your  effort  in 
full  partnership  with  you.  The  streets  will  never  be  clear 
until  we  have  succeeded  in  reaching  beyond  the  streets 
into  the  upper  echelons  of  these  criminal  enterprises,  or 
indeed  until  we  have  enlisted  the  full  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  friendly  governments  at  the  source  of  sup- 
ply — (We  must  convince  them  that  our  friends  do  not 
permit  drugs  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  our  laws)  — and  until  we  are  able  to  suc- 
cessfully interdict  the  major  shipments  that  come  by 
boat  and  by  plane  with  increasing  frequency.  And  we, 
who  have  seen  the  damage  that  traffic  has  done  to  the 
moral  and  physical  fiber  of  our  citizens,  must  help  those 
who  tell  the  story  and  tell  it  as  it  is. 

The  President's  program  of  interagency  cooperation 
at  the  highest  level  to  deal  with  the  foreign  aspect  of  this 
problem,  the  potential  for  badly  needed  military 
assistance  to  provide  intelligence  and  help  interdict  the 
traffickers  at  our  shores,  and  his  full  support  for 
Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  signal  a time  to 
go  on  the  offense  — and  I speak  for  us  all  when  I say, 
"Mr.  President,  we  are  on  board.  " 

Finally,  no  strategy  will  be  complete  if  we  ignore  the 
millions  of  good  citizens  who  want  to  help  us  in  our 
work. 

Law  enforcement  cannot  do  it  alone.  Across  this  land 
we  find  citizens  asking  how  they  can  help  — let  us  tell 
them. 

We  don’t  need  vigilante  groups;  we  need,  instead. 


vigilant  citizens  who  understand  law  enforcement, 
know  our  police  officers  as  human  beings,  respect  us. 
trust  us  — who  will,  in  short,  provide  windows  of 
understanding  u>  our  communities.  The  Two  Hundred 
Clubs,  Crusade  Against  Crime,  the  Backstoppers,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Explorer  Scouts,  the  Victims  of 
Crime  organization,  all  of  these  volunteer  organizations 
must  be  encouraged  and  nurtured  and  will  pay  huge 
dividends  in  more  effective  community-based  support 
for  our  efforts. 

These,  as  1 see  it.  are  some  of  the  problems  which  face 
till  of  us.  and  our  need  to  cooperate  as  we  seek  to  solve 
these  problems.  Cooperation  must  also  exist  on  a one-to- 
one  basis  among  officers  and  departments.  It  is 
sometimes  best  demonstrated  when  an  "officer  needs 
help"  call  is  broadcast.  Recently,  we  had  such  a situa- 
tion in  our  Atlanta  office  when  a gunman  forced  his  way 
into  our  office  and  took  nine  of  our  support  employees 
hostage.  A team  of  our  agents  and  officers  of  the  Atlan- 
ta Police  Department  was  assembled.  Working  as  a 
team  and  at  a great  personal  risk,  the  agents  and  officers 
were  successful  in  rescuing  all  of  our  employees.  We  are 
thankful  for  this  cooperation  and  the  cooperation  that 
you  extend  to  us  on  a daily  basis. 

The  FBI  s commitment  to  cooperation  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  a statement  in  brass  which  now  appears  in 
the  courtyard  at  FBI  Headquarters  in  Washington. 
D.C.  The  statement  is  a quotation  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  it  declares; 

"The  most  effective  weapon  against  crime  is  coopera- 
tion. . . The  efforts  of  all  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
the  support  and  understanding  of  the  American 
people." 

This  is  our  pledge  to  you.  Let  it  be  a pledge  of  oil  of  us 
in  the  I.A.C.  P.  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  American  pt*ople  it  is  our  privilege  to  serve.  Thank 
you. 
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Playing  the  numbers  game. . . 


Pitt  chief,  FOP  head  tangle  over  new  patrol  format 

Ml  t f eKitp/rh  L 1^1  44  .. 


Pittsburgh's  police  union  president 
and  its  police  superintendent  are  en- 
gaged in  a public  war  of  words  in  the 
city’s  media  over  the  effect  of  the  depart- 
ment’s new  patrol  system  and  fears 
within  the  department  that  the  traffic 
division  may  be  eliminated. 

Lieut,  Pat  McNamara,  presidentof  the 
city’s  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  told  the 
Pitt.sburgh  Post-Gazette  recently  that 
"many  of  the  changes  in  the  new  system 
ore  inefficient  at  best  and  frequently 
downright  belittling.’' 

Hut  Police  Superintendent  Robert  J. 
Coll  said  that  the  changes  announced  on 
October  1 arc  a result  of  "my  first  re.spon- 
sibility. . .to  the  people  and  to  provide 
service  when  it  is  needed.  ' Asked  to  re- 
spond to  the  charges  made  by 
McNamara.  Coll  disputed  the  union 
president’s  figures  and  said  "change 
always  brings  reaction." 

McNamara  claimed  that  under  the  new 
patrol  system  one  police  car  which  had 
handled  3.744  calls  in  19H0  had  been 
eliminated  and  another  car  in  the 
Oakland  section  that  had  handled  8.786 
calls  last  year  had  been  reduced  from 
24-hour  patrol  to  a single  8-hour  shift. 

The  FOP  chief  also  said  the  East  Liber- 
ty and  Northside  areas  had  cars  that  had 
been  similarly  cut  or  reduced  in  hours.  He 
claimed  that  service  between  3 A.M.  and 
7 P-M.  had  been  reduced  in  several  areas. 

Superintendent  Coll  disputed  Mc- 
Namara’s charge,  claiming;  "Calls  for 
-service  are  registered  by  a particular  area 
end  not  a car.  Any  car  in  that  district 


could  have  answered  those  calls." 

The  dispute  between  the  two  may  ap- 
pear to  be  over  numbers,  but  in  fact  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  department  policy 
and  officer  response  in  a city  where  the 
population  is  on  the  decline. 

McNamara  told  the  Post-Gazette  that 
there  are  44  patrols  in  the  new  system  in- 
augurated by  Coll,  when  previously  there 
had  been  62.  Coll  conceded  that  there  had 
once  been  62  patrol  sectors  but  said  there 
are  now  4.5  sectors  covered  by  patrols.  He 
said  the  62  sectors  had  existed  in  1 970,  at 
a time  when  Pittsburgh  was  a city  of 
550,000  people  with  a police  force  of 
1,700  officer.s.  Current  census  figures 
show  Pittsburgh’s  population  to  be  ap- 
proximately 450.000.  and  the  depart- 
ment lists  a manpower  complement  of 
1,400  officers. 

The  police  superintendent  said  that 
patrols  are  now  concentrated  between 
the  hours  of  6 P.M.  and  2 A.M.,  "because 
this  seems  to  be  our  peak  crime  period. 
This  is  when  we  feel  visibility  will  help 
reduce  crime.  ” He  pointed  out  that  on 
some  days  between  3 A.M.  and  7 P.M.. 
"we  have  had  only  seven  calls  for  service 
throughout  our  entire  city.  ’’ 

McNamara  contended  that  the  newly 
reopened  No.  1 Station  in  the  Downtown 
area  of  Pittsburgh,  with  the  assignment 
of  45  officers  who  had  been  in  other  sta- 
tions throughout  the  city,  in  addition  to 
90  officers  from  the  Traffic  Division,  was 
a signal  that  Coil  plans  to  phase  the  Traf- 
fic Division  out  entirely. 

Another  clue  to  this.  McNamara 


charged,  was  in  the  form  of  an  internal 
memorandum  that  forbids  traffic  officers 
from  wearing  their  symbolic  white  hats. 

Coll  disputed  this  claim  as  well,  telling 
the  Post-Gazette.  "We  will  always  have  a 
Traffic  Division."  Heconceded,  however, 
that  "we  are  limiting  the  number  of  our 
specialists.  When  there  are  no  problems, 
these  men  will  be  police  officers."  He  said 
the  decision  to  have  the  traffic  officers 
wear  blue  hats  was  in  line  with  this 
reasoning,  since  all  police  officers  on  the 
force  wear  blue,  not  white  hats  as  part  of 
their  regular  uniform. 

The  superintendent  reacted  with  sur- 


prise to  claims  that  the  new  patrol 
policies  were  causing  wholesale  changes 
in  days  off  and  partner  assignments,  as 
well  as  increases  in  the  number  of  swing 
shifts  assigned. 

He  said  that  one  officer  in  each  of  eight 
stations  was  added  to  swing  shifts,  so 
that  four  officers  could  be  available  for 
each  patrol  car  instead  of  the  three  of- 
ficers assigned  under  the  old  system 
Although  only  two  officers  ride  in  any 
patrol  car  at  any  given  time,  the 
superintendent  said  the  assignment  of 
four  officers  was  nece.ssary  to  cover  days 
off  and  vacation  time  for  officers. 
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most  recent  officer-related  shooting 
covered  in  the  report  was  in  January,  two 
months  afler  the  Police  Department  and 
the  district  attorney's  office  had  gotten 
together  to  develop  a plan  for  better  com- 
munication and  cooperation  on  investiga- 
tions. 

Van  de  Kamp  told  the  Times  that  since 
he  and  the  chief  had  gotten  together  to 
form  the  mu tual  aid  pact,  "there  has  been 
a much  more  professional  relationship 
between  the  district  attorney’s  office  and 
the  police  department." 

Van  de  Kamp  said  that  "complaints 
are  now  rare  and  the  number  of  com- 
plaints has  gone  down.  We  are  getting  a 
greater  level  of  cooperation  from  the 
Police  Department  and  the  whole  at- 
titude is  more  professional.  ’’ 

The  district  attorney  conceded  that  the 
relationship  between  the  two  offices  is 
not  perfect.  "It’s  not  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds  but  we  re  light-years  ahead  of 
where  we  were." 

He  admitted,  however,  that  investiga- 
tions concerning  officers  and  shooting  in- 
cidents could  still  use  some  speeding  up. 


The  foundation  study  was  funded 
through  a Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  grant.  Chief  Gates  called 
the  study  a "misuse  of  public  funds’’  and 
noted  that  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
him  and  foundation  president  Murphy. 
’’We  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms,"  the 
Times  quoted  Gates  as  saying. 

Both  Gates  and  Van  de  Kamp  were 
critical  of  the  foundation’s  recommenda- 
tion that  a special  grand  jury  be  em- 
paneled to  hear  cases  of  officer-related 
shootings,  the  district  attorney  noting 
that  "our  present  grand  jury  is  ready  and 
willing  to  hear  these  matters.’’ 

The  foundation  report  also  drew  fire 
from  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Peter 
Pitchess,  who  said  in  a strongly  worded 
letter  to  the  foundation’s  research  direc- 
tor, "We  greatly  resent  the  inference  put 
forth  by  your  questionnaire  which  tends 
to  indicate  that  the  existence  of  the 
Rollout  program  should  somehow  have 
an  impact  on  the  frequency  of  officer- 
involved  shootings.  ” Pitchess  said  "such 
a premise  is  insulting  in  that  it  blatantly 
alleges  that  the  shootings  in  past  years 
occurred  solely  because  there  was  an 
absence  of  a review  procedure." 


Chiefs  draft  model  document  for 
tackling  police  misconduct  cases 


Continued  from  Page  5 
in  San  Diego  as  an  example  of  how  state 
regulations  can  affect  a chief’s  discretion 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  implement  guide- 
lines suggested  in  the  PERF  statement. 

State  law  in  California,  Duffy  said, 
precludes  requiring  a sta  te  employee  who 
is  under  investigation  to  take  a poly- 
graph test.  That  prohibition,  the  sheriff 
said,  is  conUined  in  California’s  "Police- 
men s Bill  of  Rights.  ” which  was  enacted 
over  the  objection  of  most  police  chiefs  in 
the  state. 

Duffy  said  his  own  policy  in  San  Diego 
states  that  if  witnesses  in  a complaint  are 
willing  to  undergo  polygraph  examina- 
tions. an  officer  may  be  asked,  but  not  re- 
quired. to  take  the  examination  as  well. 
Officers  who  request  such  an  examina- 
tion. which  Duffy  said  "they  routinely  do 
in  one-on-one  situations,"  are  granted 
such  requests. 

But  the  San  Diego  sheriff  said  it  was 
his  own  personal  opinion  that  "we  could 
have  been  a little  stronger  than  we  were 
in  the  polygraph,  but  that  was  the  best 
compromise  that  could  be  effected  by  the 
entire  group  that  day.  ” 

Other  items  included  in  the  final  draft 
of  the  policy  statement  may  raise  the  eye- 
brows of  some  police  officers.  The  policy 


statement  provides,  for  example,  that  an 
officer  may  be  interrogated  "during  non- 
working  or  non-waking  hours  ” when  the 
situation  “may  bring  the  agency  into 
disrepute"  or  if  the  incident  in  which  the 
officer  is  involved  is  ’ extremely 
serious,  ” 

The  statement  also  says  that  an 
officer’s  locker  or  other  department- 
assigned  storage  space  may  be  searched 
by  the  department  as  long  as  the  search 
is  conducted  ’’in  the  presence  of  an  inter- 
nal officer  and  a property  control 
officer.  ” Hayes  said  a debate  among 
Forum  Committee  members  over  this 
item  took  place,  with  the  result  being  a 
notation  in  the  policy  statement  that  of- 
ficers having  their  lockers  searched 
would  be  required  to  be  notified  and 
could  be  present  if  they  c hose  to  be  there. 

"What  should  happen.  ” Sheriff  Duffy 
said,  "providing  the  policies  are  adopted, 
is  that  the  public  will  be  better  informed 
about  how  we  do  in  fact  handle  com- 
plaints about  misconduct." 

The  sheriff  was  asked  if  the  model 
policy  statement  would  mean  any  major 
changes  in  his  own  department  in  San 
Diego. 

“Well,  no,"  Duffy  replied.  "I’m  afraid 
we’re  way  ahead  of  that." 
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LAPD  use  of  choke  holds  given 
fresh  breath  of  life  by  Rehnquist 


The  issue  of  whether  Los  Angeles  po- 
lice officers  may  use  neck  holds  on  per- 
sons in  routine  law  enforcement  situa- 
tions is  still  to  be  decided  during  the  cur- 
rent term  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reports  that  a 
ruling  by  Associate  Justice  William  Rehn- 
quist will  allow  members  of  the  LAPD  to 
continue  to  use  the  choke  holds  until  the 
high  court  resolves  the  matter. 

Rehnquist’s  five-page  opinion  ex- 
tended the  temporary  stay  of  a ruling  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  M.  Takasugi 
I'lil  Inis  restricted  the  use  of  so-called 
“bar-arm”  and  “carotid-artery”  control 
holds,  which  LA  cops  say  are  used  to  stop 
persons  resisting  arrest  or  trying  to  es- 
cape. 

The  department’s  use  of  the  holds  is 
being  challenged  by  Adolph  Lyons,  a cit- 
M II  who  claimed  members  oJ  the  LAPD 
used  the  hold  on  him  without  provoca- 
ii-n  when  he  was  stopped  for  a parking 

violation  in  Watts  in  1976.  Lyons  is  being 
supported  in  his  challenge  of  the  depart- 
ment’s use  of  the  holds  by  lawyers  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

District  Judge  Takasugi,  who  issued  his 
restraining  order  last  December  in  Los 
Angeles,  said  in  his  ruling  that  the  use  of 
the  holds  is  “unconscionable  in  a civilized 
society.”  The  judge  ordered  the  police  to 
refrain  from  using  the  techniques  except 


in  situations  “where  police  officers  are 
threatened  with  death  or  serious  bodily 
injury,”  according  to  the  L.A,  Times. 

The  judge’s  order  was  upheld  in  Au- 
gust by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  and  would  have  taken  ef- 
fect September  18,  but  was  stayed  by  a 
decision  handed  down  by  Rehnquist  only 
hours  before  the  order  would  have  taken 
effect. 

Rehnquist’s  opinion  extending  his 
original  stay  of  the  district  judge’s  order 
said  the  department’s  use  of  the  holds 
had  been  in  effect  for  four  years  and  the 
stay  would  allow  these  procedures  to  con- 
tinue for  a “few  additional  months.”  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  decide,  probably 
this  winter,  whether  or  not  to  hear  an  ap- 
peal of  the  appeal  of  the  district  court 
judge’s  decision. 

Rehnquist  said  there  was  “sufficient 
doubt”  about  the  lower  court  ruling  to 
indicate  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  well 
review  the  case.  The  justice  called  into 
question  Lyons’  legal  standing  in  the  case, 
since  he  may  never  be  subjected  to  the 
holds  again. 

According  to  department  spokesmen, 
the  “bar-arm”  hold  cuts  off  the  air  supply 
to  the  victim’s  lungs  and  the  “carotid  ar- 
ti(‘l(l  restricts  the  flow  ol  nxv- 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


tcry 

gcMiiiicd  bl«>o<l  to  the  bram.  hi’Ids 
leave  the  subject  unconscious. 


New  York  governor  urged  to  cut 
drunk  drivers  off  at  the  pass 


\ widely  divinbuled  inlernal  draft  of 
recommendations  proposed  by  the  New 
York  Governor’s  Alcohol  and  Highway 
Safety  Task  Force,  which  has  received  at- 
tention of  several  local  New  York  news- 
papers, includes  the  recommendation  that 
police  roadblocks  be  set  up  outside  local 
bars  to  catch  people  on  their  way  home 
suspected  on  drunk  driving  and  give  them 
breath  tests. 

According  co  a description  of  the  re- 
commendation appearing  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  “slurred  speech,  awk- 
ward motor  control  and  the  smell  of 
booze  are  among  the  factors  cops  could 
cite  in  requiring  the  test.” 

The  task  force  has  yet  to  give  the  gov- 
ernor a final  copy  of  its  recommendations 
for  his  approval,  and  the  assistant  director 
of  the  interagency  support  system  that  as- 
sists the  task  force  has  said  there  is  no  of- 
ficial position  on  any  of  the  draft’s  re- 
commendations until  it  has  cleared  the 
task  force,  which  is  composed  of  16 
commissioners. 

Richard  Smith,  the  Interagency  Sup- 
port System’s  assistant  director,  said  in  an 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  the  draft  copy  which  has  appeared  in 
several  local  newspapers  “is  still  under- 
going clearance  with  the  whole  task 
force.” 

The  governor  would  have  to  approve 
much  of  the  task  force’s  recommenda- 
tions before  they  could  become  law.  Any 
proposed  changes  in  law  would  have  to 
clear  the  State  Legislature  before  they  are 
put  Into  effect. 

Still,  reaction  to  the  proposed  road- 
block idea  has  been  swift  and  vocal.  Bar- 
bara Shack,  top  Albany  lobbyist  for  the 
New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union  said  that 
the  roadblock  proposal  was  “the  same 
thing  as  authorizing  police  to  go  door  to 
door  in  an  apartment  liuildinj;  searching  ' 
for  guns.” 

She  told  the  Daily  News  the  NYCLU 
sees  the  roadblock  plan  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional invasion  of  privacy  and  an  illegal 


search. 

Her  comments  were  echoed  by  the  as- 
diivclorcl  llioNm.ci,  dora  I,a- 
marche.  In  an  interview  with  Law  En- 

“We  would  be  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
system  of  searches  where  the  searches 
were  not  based  on  probable  cause  that 
the  individual  driver  was  violating  the 
laws  against  driving  while  intoxicated,” 
Lamarche  said. 

“Obviously,  we  don’t  oppose  any  of 
the  laws  that  make  it  a crime  to  drive 
while  intoxicated,  and  to  the  extent  that 
individual  officers  have  reason  to  believe 
that  individual  drivers  are  in  violation  of 
the  laws,  by  the  usual  ways  of  figuring 
those  kinds  of  things  out.  for  instance, 
weaving  in  and  out  of  lanes,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  car  being  stopped  and  its 
driver  interrogated  on  that  basis. 

“But  we  don’t  believe  that  it’s  really  a 
proper  use  of  law  enforcement  authority 
to  simply  stop  everybody  and  give  them  a 
breath  test  without  probable  cause 
against  individuals,”  Lamarche  continued. 
“I  don’t  think  it’s  sufficient  to  say  that 
because  a person  is  pulling  out  from  a 
bar’s  parking  lot  that  they  are  drunk.  We 
have  to  assume  that  most  people  obey  the 
law  and  not  the  contrary.” 

Some  of  the  56  other  provisions  of  the 
draft  report,  according  to  Julian  Rivo,  an 
ex-police  officer  who  served  on  the  task 
force,  include  strict  laws  against  serving 
minors,  laws  requiring  seat  belt  use.  and 
laws  concerning  the  minimum  age  of 
those  purchasing  alcoholic  beverages. 


Tracking  down  leniency  in  sentencing: 
Earl  Huntting  and  ‘Citizens  for  Law  & Order* 

There  are  lots  of  court-watching  organizations  around  the  country,  bui  me 
icknowiedged  master  is  Citizens  for  Law  and  Order  inCaUfornia.  For  1 1 years  the  oil- 

volunteer  CLO  has  kept  an  eagle  eye  on  California -acounty  and  state  courts  and  shone 

Its  scorching  spotlight  on  every  judge,  prosecutor  and  probation  officer  it  deems  to  be 
soft  on  criminals. 

The  results:  Judges  in  Califronia's  most  populous  counties  can  be  sure  that  no  le- 
nient  sentence  will  go  unnoticed,  and  that,  if  they  pass  too  many  such  sentences,  the 
U.0  will  work  to  oust  them.  Said  CLO  president  Earl  W.  Huntting,  “ I would  say  that 
we  could  take  credit  for  the  fact  that  about  eight  judges  haven’t  been  re-elected  and 
one  was  kicked  off  the  bench.  We've  also  been  instrumental  in  getting  three  or  four 
elected." 

The  CLO  8 vehicle  is.  of  course,  publicity.  Huntting  estimates  that  he  gives  60  talks 
a year  (in  California's  criminal  justice  system,  and  other  leaders  in  the  6.900-member 
organization  probably  give  another  40.  In  addition,  the  CLO  issues  a bimonthly 
newsletter  called  CLO  News  that  summarizes  what  it  considers  to  be  the  worst  cases 
of  leniency  in  handling  criminals.  The  newsletter  is  blunt,  straightforward  and  occa- 
sionally colorful.  A judge  deemed  soft  by  the  CLO  is  apt  to  he  labeled  "Turn  ’Em  Hack 
Mac  las  in,  turn  'em  back  to  the  streets),  and  the  sUite'.s  Supreme  Court  and  its  chief 
lustice  are  invariably  called  ' Rose  Bird  and  the  Supremes.  " On  the  other  hand,  when 
one  id  Its  volunteer  court  reporters  mokes  an  (infrequenll  error,  the  News  is  quick  and 
gracious  in  publishing  a correction. 

Based  in  Oakland,  Citizens  for  Law  and  Order  bus  ten  chapters  around  the  state. 
Chapter  members  keep  a close  watch  on  Superior  Courts  in  their  counties  and  a 
scoreboard  showing  the  disposition  of  the  most  serious  criminal  cases  appears  in  each 
issue  of  CLO  News.  CLO  members  also  attend  meetings  of  public  bodies  when  law  en- 
forcement issues  are  on  the  agenda,  lobby  in  the  legislature,  monitor  new.spaper  and 
I V and  radio  reports  on  criminal  matters,  support  strong  discipline  in  schools,  sup- 
port  police  at  every  level,  and  oppose  any  organization  they  believe  is  opposed  to  law 
and  order 

He.sides  these  ongoing  objectives.  CLO  has  other  priorities.  "Right  now."  said  Earl 
Huntting,'  owr  number  one  priority  is  .supportinglhcVictim's  Hill  ol  Rights  Initiative 

referetuluni,  which  will  he  on  California's  hallols  in  .June.  ' ’I’hi-  referendum  has  a 
number  of  aims,  including  abolishing  the  diminished  capacity  defense  and  the  state's 
mentally  disordered  sex  offenders  program,  limiting  the  exclusionary  rule  and  plea 
bargaining,  getting  tough  with  violent  juvenile  offenders,  and  permitting  crime  vic- 
tims and  their  families  t<»  attend  parole  hearings, 

Also  high  on  CLO's  priority  list  is  more  sUU-  prisons,  "We  want  more  prisons  iin- 
mediately,  and  we  want  them  built  without  frills  - ju.sL  ban-bones  prisons  out  in  the 
de.sert  so  that  people  won  t want  to  stay  in  them."  Huntting  said. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  CLO  generates  controversy,  As  Bill  Eiset  wrote  in  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  "Mention  the  name  of  F,url  Huntting  and  his  ‘Citizens  for  Law  and 
Order,'  and  you'll  get  ii  mixed  reaction.  Some  think  he  and  hi.s  Oaklund-liased  group 
are  akin  fo  vigilantes  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Others,  nolabiy  those  alarmed  at  high 
crime  rales,  think  HuiUling's  organization  may  he  one  of  the  liestand  only  .salvations 
for  urban  life.  " 

Responding  to  charges  of  vigilantism,  the  CLO  vehemently  denies  it.  Vigilanlism. 
the  CLO  wroU*,  is  "frightening.  Let's  hope  law  enforcemenl  gels  a handle  on  matters 
before  inalU-rs  get  out  of  hand.  CT.O  is  opposed  to  vigilantism.  CM.O  believes  that  law 
enforcemenl  should  be  made  to  work." 

To  those  who  ask  how  the  CIX)  defines  leniency.  Huntting  replies.  "Ood  gave  me 
eommon  sense.  Do  you  have  to  be  a lawyer  to  tell  whelhi*r  there's  leniency'.' We  check, 
we  read,  wc  do  all  of  this  all  the  lime.  My  bible  is  the  California  Penal  Code," 

Citizens  for  l,aw  and  Order  was  born  in  1970  afU*r  Earl  Huntting  and  four  friends 
hoard  a talk  on  the  frustrations  of  prosecutors  by  D.  Lowell  Jensen,  who  prosecuted 
Black  Panther  leader  Huey  Newton  for  murder  and  who  is  now  an  assistant  United 
Slates  attorney  general.  Huntting,  a retired  Army  colonel,  quit  his  investment 
business  to  head  the  infant  organization  without  pay.  Within  a short  time,  the  CLO 
hod  65  members  and  it  has  grown  steadily  ever  since. 

"We  have  no  plans  at  this  time  to  expand  outside  of  California,"  Huntting  said, 
"but  we  re  glad  to  help  court-watchers  in  other  states.  There  aren't  any  we  know  ol 
that  are  as  well-organized  as  we  are,  so  we  give  them  the  information  or  advice  the> 
want  and  wish  them  luck.  " 

More  information  may  be  ol>taine<l  bv  writing:  Citizens  for  Law  and  Order  Box 
13089,  Oakland.  CA  94661. 

• 
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Share  the  Wealth 

Keep  your  colleagues  as  well 
informed  about  the  police  scene 
as  you  are  - pass  LEN  along 
and  keep  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion paying  dividends  for  all 
of  you. 


MOVING? 


Don  t forget  to  let  us  know.  Fill  out  and  return  the  coupon  below,  along 
your  LEN  mailing  label  (including  account  number),  to:  Law  Enforcement 
News.  Subscription  Dept.,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10019 
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POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 
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Poltce  Promolion  Course  (One  Volume) 

O&Aon  Drug  Education 
Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 
Every  Day  Spanish  lor  Police  Ollicers 
Wgh  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination 
Addiction  Specialist 
Administialive  Invesligaior 
Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  ot  Women’s 
Prisons 

Assistant  Deputy  Warden 
Bay  Constable 
Border  Patrol  Inspector 
Border  Patrolman 
Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 
Bridge  & Tunnel  Olllcer 
Building  Guard 
Campus  Security  Olticer 
Campus  Security  Ollicer  I 
Campus  Secuniy  Ollicer  li 
Campus  Security  Ollicer  Trainee 
Campus  Security  Specialist 
Capital  Police  Ollicer 
Capiam.  Police  Depailmeni 
Chiel  Compliance  Investigator 
Chief  Deputy  Sherill 
Chief  Institution  Safety  Otiicer 
Chiel  Investigator 
Chiel  ol  Police 
Chief  ol  Stall 
Chief  Police  Surgeon 
Chiel  Piobaiion  Ollicer 
Chief  Process  Server 
Chiel  Security  Oiiicei 
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Commissioner  ol  Collection 
Commissioneiol  Police 
Compliance  investigator 
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Coun  Officer 
Criminal  Investigator 
Criminal  Law  Investigator 
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Ideniificalion  Clerk 
Identification  Ollicer 
Identilication  Specialist 
Immigraiion  Patrol  Inspector 
Inspector 

Inslilulion  Safely  Ollicet 
Internal  Revenue  Agenfi? 

Investigator  ^ 

Investigaloi  Inspector 
Jail  Guard 
Jail  Matron 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 
Jailer  Clerk 
License  Invesligalor 

License  Investigator  (SpanishSpeaking) 

L leutenani,  Police  Depanmeni 
Medical  Examiner 
Medical  Ollicer 

Medical  Ollicer  (Oepanmenial) 

Meter  Maid 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 
Narcotics  Investigator 
Narcotics  Security  Assistant 
Paralegal  Aide 
Park  Patrolman 
Parking  Enlorcemeni  Agent 
Parking  Meter  Atlendam 
Parking  Meter  Collector 
Patrolman.  Examinations  All  Stales 
Patrolman.  Police  Oeparlment 
Patrolman  Policewoman 
Police  Adminsiraiive  Aide 

Police  Cadet 
Police  Clerk 

Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 
Police  Dispatcher 
Police  Inspector 
Police  Officer 

Police  Ollicer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept  (LAPD) 

Police  Ollicer.  Nassau  County  Police  Depi.  (NCPO) 

Police  Ollicer,  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 

Police  Olticer,  Sultok  County  Police  Dept  (SCPO) 

Police  Patrolman 

Police  Surgeon 

Police  Trainee 

Policewoman 

Postal  Inspeclor  (DSPS) 

Principal  Addiclion  Specialist 
Principal  Invesligalor 
Principal  Probation  Ollicer 
Principal  Program  Specialisi  (Correciion) 

Prison  Guard 
Private  Investigator 
Probation  Assistant 
Probation  Counselor 
Probation  Consultant 
Probation  Director 

Probation  Employment  Oflicer 
Probation  Investigator 
Probation  Ollicer 
Probation  Ollicer  Trainee 
Probation  Supervisor 
Probation  Assistant 
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Probation  Officer 
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Program  Specialist  (Correction) 
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$8  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$6  00 
se  00 

56  00 
$6  00 
$6  00 
S8  00 
$6.00 
$10  00 
S8  00 
S6.00 
$10  00 
$8.00 
$12  00 
$8  00 
$10.00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$8  00 
$14  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$800 
$10  00 
$12  00 
$10.00 
$12.00 
$8  00 
$10.00 
$8.00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10.00 


$10  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$1000 
$8.00 
$8  00 
$8  00 
$10.00 
$10  00 
$1000 
$6  00 
$800 
$10.00 


C2397 

C665 

C-1921 

C1459 

C702 

C1923 

Cl  999 

C-1467 

C2211 

C1810 

C2525 

C2529 

C-2265 

C 2070 

C2422 

C-710 

C166S 

C-2038 

C2520 

C2073 

Cl  987 

C2512 

C-2119 

C 1010 

C2531 

C 793 

C2466 

Cl  020 

C1594 

C 2298 

C 1998 

C-2449 

C1589 

C725 

C732 

C733 

C-794 

C 1060 

C-748 

C-1588 

C-749 

C1692 

C757 

C1744 

Cl  703 

C1503 

C-1666 

C-1667 

C2513 

C2106 

C2143 

C782 

C-2299 

C2205 

C-1766 

C-1750 

C812 

C 2407 

C1669 

C1522 

C233S 

C-2336 

C-1887 

C'819 

C620 

C-821 

C822 

C823 

C652 

C1989 

C-1995 

C-2541 

C894 

C-891 


CPEP29 

creP30 


Protection  Agent 
Ranger.  U.S.  Park  Service 
Safety  Coordinator 
Safety  Security  Ollicer 
' School  Crbssinp  GTiard 
School  Guard 
Security  Guard 
Security  Otficer 
Security  Police  Ollicer  (DSPS) 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

Senior  Bay  Constable 

Senior  Buildmg  Guard 

Senior  Campus  Security  Ollicer 

Senior  Capital  Police  Ollicer 

Senior  Compliance  Investigator 

Senior  Court  Officer 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

Senior  Identilication  Officer 

Senior  Identification  Specialist 

Senior  Institution  Salely  Officer 

Senior  Investigator 

Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 

Senior  Parking  Enlorcemeni  Agent 

Senior  Parole  Ollicer 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

Senior  Probation  Ollicer 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  investigator 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

Senior  Security  Officer 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

Senior  Special  Officer 

Sergeant.  Bridge  & Tunnel  Aulhorily 

Sergeant,  Police  Departmeni 

Sheriff 

Special  Agent.  FBI 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

Special  Investigator 

Special  Officer 

Stale  Policewoman 

State  Trooper 


$8.00 
$8  00 
$10.00 
K $8  00 
se.oo 
$8.00 
se.oo 
$8  00 
se.oo 
$10.00 
$1000 
$10.00 
$1000 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$12  00 
$10  00 
510  00 
$12.00 
$1000 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$1000 
$1000 
$1200 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$10  00 
$1000 
se  00 
$12  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
se.oo 
se  00 
$8.00 
$6  00 
$8  00 


Superintendent  ol  Women's  Prisons 

$12.00 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Olticer 

$10.00 

Supervising  Court  Ollicer 

$10  00 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

$1000 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

$10.00 

Supervising  tdentiNcalion  Specialist 

$1000 

Supervising  Investigator 

$10.00 

Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$10  00 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$1000 

Supervising  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

Supervising  Special  Ollicer 

$10.00 

Trallic  Control  Agent 

se  00 

Trallic  Control  Inspector 

$8  00 

Trallic  Enlorcemeni  Agent 

$8  00 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 

$8  00 

Trallic  Technician 

Trallic  Technician  1 

Traffic  Technician  II 

$10  00 

Traffic  Technician  III 

$1000 

Transit  Captain 

$12.00 

Transit  Lieutenant 

$1000 

Transit  Patrolman 

Transit  Sergeant 

$10  00 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

$10.00 

Uniformed  Court  Oflicer 

$8  00 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

$6  00 

Urban  Park  Ollicer 

$8.00 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

$10.00 

Warden 

$12.00 

Watchman 

$6  00 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 
Introduction  to  Criminal  Juslice 

$9  95 

Criminal  Investigation 

$9  95 

sSeS T '"St  book,  and  $.50  for  each  additional  book  (on  the  same 

Special  Handling,  $1.00  additional  per  order.  Send  to:  LEN  Book  Dept,.  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York  City.  NY  10019. 

Name. 


order). 


Address 


City. 


_Slate/Zip. 


Book(s)  Desired. 
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October  26, 1981 


(Attach  separate  sheet  with  book'  titles  if  additional  selections  are  desired.) 


DECEMBER 

1-3.  Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Salt  Lake. 
Tuition;  8360.  For  more  inlormation.  con- 
tact; Theorem  Institute.  1782  Technology 
Drive,  San  Jose.  CA  951 10. 

1*4-  Industrial  Security  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Tuition;  8200.  For  more  informa- 
tion. contact:  Admissions.  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. University  of  Louisville. 
Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40292. 
Telephone;  (502)  588-6561 

1-4.  Forensic  Science  Techniques  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
8340  For  further  details,  con.sult  The  Trot- 
fic  Institute.  SSft  Clark  Street.  Evanston 
11.60204 

J-4  Sires-  Mnnui'emrnl  Techniques  for 
( riminiil  Justice  Personnel  Presented  bv 
Harper  A How  rnminal  Justice  Media.  To 
b<-  held  in  Philadelphia.  Penn.  For  lurthcr 
informntion.  loniact  H.irper  \ Row 
Criminal  Justice  Media.  iO  East  53rd 
Street.  New  York. -N  Y 10022. 

3- 4  Burglary  Investigation  Seminar 
Presented  by  theCriminal  Justice  Center  o( 
John  Jav  College  ol  Criminal  Justice.  For 
more  information,  consult:  Ms.  Rarijara 
Nutow.  Criminai  Justice  Center  of  John 
Jav  College.  444  West  56th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y  10019.  Telephone,  (2121 
247-1600  or  1602 

4- 5,  .Security  Certified  Protection  Profes- 
sional (CPP)  Kxam  Review  Course. 
Presented  by  Northern  Virginia  Communi- 
ty College.  To  be  hold  in  Arlington,  VA.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College.  Woodbridge  Campos. 
15200  Smoketown  Rd.,  Woodbridge,  VA 
22191,  Telephone;  17031670-2191 

7-11  !,uw  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  To  be  held  in  Rochester.  NY  For 
more  details,  contact:  Law  Enforcement 
end  Security  Markets.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Dept.  0617-A,  343  State  Street. 
Rochester,  NY  14650. 


Enforcement.  Pee;  8100.  For  further 
details,  consult:  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  P.O.  Bo*  13489,  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.  33733,  Telephone: 
381-0681 

14-16.  Crisis  Intervention  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Regional  Criminal 
Ju.slice  Training  Center.  For  further 
details,  contact;  Jock  McArthur.  Director, 
Regional  CriminalJustice  Training  Center. 
P O.  Box  406.5.  Modesto,  CA.  95352. 
Telephone.  1209)  526-2000. 

15  ( rime  Prevention  Update  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  more  infor- 
mation. see;  December  9-10, 

16-17  Robbery  Investigation:  Current 
Iri-nds  4»  lechmques  Seminar  Presented 
hv  Harper  (t  Row  Criminal  Justice  Media. 
To  1.1-  held  in  Orlando,  l-'lu.  For  further 
violuils.  sec-  December  2 4 

23.  Pliinning  At  Derision  .Malting  Seminar 
Presented  bv  the  VfuvsachuseCts  Criminol 
.lusiiiv  Training  Council  For  more  details, 
see:  Dei-ember  9-10. 

27-.il  Operational  (ntclligenrr  for Securitv 
Directors,  Presented  hy  Richard  W Kobeli 
a Associates,  To  bo  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Fla  For  further  information,  contact:  Dr. 
Richard  Kobel/.  North  Mountain  Pines 
Training  Center.  Route  Two.  Box  342.  Win- 
chester. Va.  22601.  Telephone;  (7031 
662-7288 

27-January  10.  Comparative  Criminal 
Justice  .Systems  in  London  ond  Paris. 
Preseou-d  by  the  University  of  Nevuda- 
Reno  Cost;  * 1 595.  A deposit  of  $250  will  be 
required  with  registration.  For  further  in- 
formotion,  conlncl:  International  Travel, 
Continuing  Education.  University  of 
Nevada-Reno,  Reno.  Nevada  89557. 
Telephone:  (7021  784-4002, 

JANUARY 

4-8.  Probation  Supervisor.  Phase  II  Course 
Presented  by  the  Regional  CriminalJustice 
TYaining  Center.  For  further  information, 
see:  December  14-16. 


stitute.  Fee:  8350  For  further  deUils.  «e 
December  1-4. 

18-29.  Current  Problems  And  ConeepU  in 
Police  AdminUtration  Seminar,  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Tuition;  8500.  For  further  details, 
see;  December  1-4. 

20- 22.  Strategies  for  Change  in  Low  En- 
forcement Seminar  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee; 
$225.  For  further  information,  see. 
December  14-15. 

21- 22.  The  Job  of  the  Supervisor  Seminar, 
Presented  by  the  CriminalJustice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  For  further  information, 
see:  Decemln'r  3-1 

25-Februury  12  the  ( ommund  Trnining 
Program.  Prcsrni.-d  l.v  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  I- nforcement  .Manage 
menl.  F ee-  S900  For  mure  information,  con- 
tact. Charles  V Horr>.  Dirt-cinr.  P (I  Box 
F.,  Babson  Park,  Mu  021-57  Telephoe.. 
I6I7I  237-4724 

27-28  Crum-  Scene  Seminar  Presented  bv 


the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Crimin.il  Justice.  For  further 
dclails,  see  December  3-4. 

FEBRUARY 

M.  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals Seminar.  IV(«ented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fw; 
8200.  For  further  information,  see: 
December  14-16, 

1-5.  Physical  A Electronic  Security 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  8300.  For 
more  information,  see.  December  1-4, 

Ml.  Crime  Scene  Procedures  Course. 
Preaented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of JohnJayCoUcgeofCriminalJustice  For 
further  information,  see;  December  3-4, 

1- 12.  First  Line  Supervision  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Uw 
Enforcement.  Fee:  8150,  For  further  infor- 
mation. see;  December  14-16. 

2- 4.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Retraining  Seminnr  Presented  by  The 
Tralfic  Institute.  Fee  8276.  For  more 
details,  see;  December  1-4. 

8- 19.  Traffie  Accident  Investigation 
-Seminnr  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Polite  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  8395.  For 
further  information,  see.  December  14-15. 

9- 11  Fire  H Arson  Seminnr.  Sponsored  hy 
the  American  Aniilemy  of  Forensic 
Scienw".  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fw 
41.16.  hor  funhur  information,  contact: 
American  Academy  of  Forensic  Sciences. 
225  So  Aodemy  HIvd  . Colorado  Springs, 
('0  80910,  Telephone  i.lOJi  .'iiiti-riOOG 

lii-l!)  Funding  .Sources  for  Uw  Enforri*- 
menl  Course  lYesenli-d  hy  the  Insinuie  of 
police  I'rnifi.  Manugenieni  Fe<-  $225  For 
turther  informution.  s«-  Decembi-r  14-L5 


17-21  Ninth  Natiunsl  Coaferroer  on 
Juvenile  Justice  Sp-m»ortd  cooperaUvely 
by  the  National  Council  ol  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  St  The  Nslionol 
District  Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans.  LA.  For  further  informa- 
tion. contact:  Juvenile  Justice  Conference. 
National  District  Attorneys  Association. 
708  Pendleton.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

19-20,  Street  .Survival  Seminar.  Sponsored 
by  Calibre  Press  and  the  Brookfield  Police 
Department.  To  he  held  in  Brookfield,  OH. 
Fee:  835.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Sgt.  J.C  Mitchell.  Brookfield  Police 
Department.  Box  21.  6844  Slrimbu  Drive. 

Brookfield.  OH  44403. 

22-26,  Process  for  Accident  Analysis 
Seminar  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute Foe:  8350.  For  further  informotinn, 
see-  December  1-4. 

22-26.  CommuncinlionsSkilU  for  the  Effec- 
tive Supervisor  Seminar,  lYesented  by  the 
Now  England  Institute  of  law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Fee;  8376,  f-'or  further 
information,  see;  January  25-February  12. 

22-March  5,  Advanced  I raffir  Aecident  In- 
vesUgitlon  Course.  Presented  bv  The  In- 
stitute of  Pohci-  Traffic  Mnnagement  Fee 
$395.  lor  further  information,  see; 
December  1416, 

25-26.  Ijibor  Rcinlions  As  ||  Effrcls  the 
I'niformed  Forres  Presented  bv  the 
Crimimil  Justin-  Center  of  John  Joy  Col 
lege  of  Criminal  Jusiici-  F’or  more  inforrnn- 
lion,  MV  December  .1-4 
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Police  Products 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other 
information  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  the  item.  Nothing 
contained  below  implies  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


7-11.  Retail  -Security  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Tuition:  $200.  For  further  details,  see- 
December  1-4. 

7-11  Executive  Developmeot  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement  Fee:  8125.  To  bo  held 
at  St.  Petersburgh  Junior  College 
Technical  Building,  Room  232  F'or  further 
details,  see:  December  14-16. 

7-17.  Criminal  Ijiw  Course.  Presented  by 
lake  County  Area  Vocational  Technical 
Center.  For  further  details,  con.xult:  Ken- 
neth A Bragg,  Director.  2001  Kurt  Street. 
Euslis.  Fla-  32726.  Telephone:  (904) 
357-8222. 

7-18  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute Fee;  8500.  For  more  information, 
see;  December  1-4. 

9-10.  Community  Skills  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusette  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  more  infor- 
mation. The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  1 Ashburton 
Place.  Room  1310.  Boston,  MA  02108. 

14-15.  Fuel  Efficiency  Driving  Instructor 
Course-  Presented  hy  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Director,  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management,  University  of 
North  Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd. 
South  Jacksonville.  Fla.  32216.  Telephone- 
1904)  646-2722. 

14-16.  Stress  in  Law  Enforcement  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Pee: 
8260,  For  further  information,  see: 
December  1-4. 

14-16.  Hostage  Negotiations  Coorse. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 


4-8.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Inmructor  Coorse. 
Presented  byThelnslituleof  Police  Traffic 
Management  Tuition:  8225.  For  more  in- 
formation, sec;  December  14-16, 

4-15.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Tuition:  $500.  For  further  in- 
formation. see:  December  1-4, 

4-29,  Principles  of  Police  Management 
Seminar  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute Fee;  8775.  For  further  details,  see; 
December  1-4. 

9-Februory  6.  Arrest  & Firearms  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Regional  CYiminal  Justice 
Clenter.  For  further  details,  contact:  Jack 
McArthur.  Director,  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center.  P.O,  Box  4065. 
Modesto,  CA.  9,5352.  Telephone:  (209) 
526-2000. 

11-13.  Police  Civil  Liability  And  Citizen 
Misconduct  Complaints  Workshop, 
Presented  by  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement.  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
FIs  For  further  information,  consult: 
Americans  for  Effective  I.aw  Enforcement. 
Inc-  501  Grandview  Dr.  Suite  209.  So  San 
Francisco.  CA  94080. 

11-15.  Basic  Fingerprint  ClassificatioD 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Low  Enforcement  Fee:  876.  For  further 
details,  see:  December  14-16. 

11- 21,  Traffic  Accident  Investiga  tioB 
Ck>urse.  Presented  by  I.ske  County  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Onter.  For  further 
information,  see:  December  7-17. 

12- 13,  Fuel  Erncicncy  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee  8200,  For 
more  information,  see  December  14-15. 

18-22.  Vehicular  Homicide  Invesiigatioo 
Wurksbop.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 


SHINK  ON  BRKJHTLY.  The  "Dura-L.te  is  a 
senes  ot  three  different  flashlight  models  just 
unveiled  by  the  K.C.  Industries  Inc.  The  three 
models  include  the  "Pathfinder.-  a 12"  flashlight 
with  a traditional  incandescent  bulb;  the 
"Magnum,’  a 14  " flashlight,  and  the  "Super 
Magnum  II.  " the  same  flashlight  as  the  Magnum 
hut  with  a long-life  halogen  bulb. 

All  three  models  are  equipped  with  a specially- 
designed  finger  grip,  a light  in  the  switch  button  to 


inform  the  owner  when  the  unit  is  recharging  and  a 
fla.sher  option.  Also  optional  are  the  snap-on  stand 
and  yellow  safety  len.s  cover  which  are  suited  for 
hazardous  roadside  situations. 

The  SLA  energy  cells,  included  in  the  units,  are 
rated  for  200  to  300  recharge  cycles.  Also  included 
with  the  unit  are  either  the  1 17  volt  wall  outlet 
charger  or  the  12  volt  automobile  cigarette  lighter 
charger. 

For  more  information,  contact  Kenneth  R,  Bible. 
Marketing  Manager.  K.C.  Industries  Inc..  Box  K, 
Chambridge.  NE  69022.  or  call  (308)  697-47U. 

FIRE  FILM.  "Fire  Investigation  on  the  Witness 
Stand  is  a 21-minute  documentary  just  released 
by  Film  Communicators,  of  North  Hollywood. 
California. 

The  film  shows  an  experienced  fire  investigator. 
Tom  Jensen,  and  follows  him  as  he  testifies  asan  ex- 
pert witness  in  an  arson  case.  It  shows  how  an  in- 
vestigator can  qualify  as  an  expert  witness  in  such 
cases  and  how  to  meet  defense  attorney's 
challenges. 

The  film  has  been  designed  specifically  for  fire  in- 
vestigation training,  fire  science  students,  arson  in- 


vestigation training  and  thosf*  who  might  be  called 
to  testify  as  expert  witnesses  in  fire  and  arson 
case.s. 

Fire  Investigation  on  the  Witnes.s  Stand"  is 
available  for  either  rental  or  purchase  from  Film 
Communicators.  1 1 136  Weddinglon  Street.  North 
Hollywood,  California.  91601.  They  can  be  reached 
by  phone,  toll-free,  at  1800)  423-2400. 

( LKAKIN(»  THE  AIR,  The  Breuthaly/er  Model 
2000,  ju.sL  released  by  Smith  and  Wesson,  is  a 
microprocessor-controlled,  infrared  light  absorp- 
tion device  that  measures  alcohol  in  breath 
samples. 

The  microprocessor  programs  the  unit  through  a 
serie.s  of  internal  controls  and  monitors 
temperature,  system  balance,  blank  analysis  and 
volume  of  the  .sample.  Any  excess  is  immediately 


shown  by  a flashing  service  light  on  a control  panel. 

Smith  and  Wesson  soys  the  rntnlel  includes 
separate,  stationary  infrared  sources,  filters  and 
detectors  to  minimize  the  need  for  exact  rotational 
or  mechanical  repositioning 

Also  included  in  the  unit  is  a self-diagnostic 
system  that  displays  problem  nature  and  area  in 
digital  code  on  the  operator  advisory  panel.  Codes 
are  keyed  to  corrective  measures  detailed  in  the 
maintenance  manual. 

The  company  says  the  model  meets  or  exceeds  in- 
dustry standards,  including  criteria  established  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 

For  information,  contact  Smith  and  Wesson. 
2100  Roosevelt  Ave..  Springfield.  MA  OIlOl. 
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ig  both  the  police  and  the  public  a better  handle  on 
what  the  real  crime  picture  is.  You  can  get  the  full 
picture  on  Page  1. 


